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CONTAINERS 


Large stock on hand 
Wide range for selection 
Prompt shipment assured 


Order your needs now 


BEESWAX 
WANTED 


old | 


Prompt and 


Send your beeswax, cappings or 

comb to us for highest prices. 

fair settlement made. 
Shipping tags furnished on request. 


Let us serve 





| 
| 
| 
you 


THE A. |. ROOT CO. OF IOWA 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 
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© HONEY « 
NM P: 


True 
Label 
Characters 
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@ Designs that Compel Attention 
@ Colors that Blend and Please 
@ Wording that Makes a Sale 





Our Labels meet these require- 
ments at very reasonable prices 





Send for samples. 


American Bee Journal 


Hamilton, Illinois 
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YORK’S 


PACKAGE BEES 
AND QUEENS 


We wish to thank all of our customers 
for a great season. If prices are not frozen 
below cost as set by many during past 


sulmmer, we hope to serve you again with 


highest quality during 1943. 


York Bee Company 


Jesup, Georgia 
(The Universal Apiaries) 
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BEESWAX 


You will want to save all of the wax you possibly can. 
Prices are high. Demand is good. The Army and Navy 
will need a lot of it the coming twelve months. Write 
us for prices. They are high now. 

































Cull out your poor combs, cut deep cappings, prevent 
loss by beemoth. Save your combs, scrapings, cap- 
pings and slumgum (slumgum is a refuse from the 
renderings of combs and cappings). 














Ship to us in lots of 100 Ibs. or more by freight col- 
lect and let us render it for you. We can please you. 


Mn. May say 


Dadant & Sons, 
Hamilton, Illinois. 

‘“T received credit slip for the beeswax you rendered 
out of the three bags of slumgum, recently sent you. I 
was sure surprised, as | actually thought you might get 15 


e pounds or less out of it and the way it turned out you got & 





31! pounds or just about as much as I got out of the 
old crooked combs when | rendered them. Your steam 
presses sure get the wax and I am well pleased with the he 
results.” ae 


Illinois, July 25, 1942. 
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If you have several hundred pounds of slumgum accumulated, a 

° . e Au 

send us 100 pounds and let us test it for you. Ship by freight collect. Be 
If it contains no beeswax we will charge you nothing for the test. Be 
We will pay the freight. If it does contain a fair amount of wax, we Bo 
will make a reasonable charge and pay you for the beeswax secured. Bo 
You risk nothing. Our terms for rendering sent on request. se 


DADANT & SONS : Hamilton, Illinois ci 


Makers of Famous Foundations —Crimp-Wired, Plain, Surplus Da 
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BETTER BETTER 
BEES SERVICE RESULTS 


Is Our Aim At All Times Featuring Good Queens Now 
Wire Us Your Orders If You Are In a Hurry 
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BETTER 





Prices | Aa 
CAUCASIAN ITALIAN 100-499 —————- oa 80 each 
QUEENS ‘Gialatiiestn 


THE STOVER APIARIES : Mayhew, Miss. 
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GARON’S PROGENY TEST QUEENS 


Also daughters of stock bred for resistance to A. F. B. Clipped or by air mail at no extra cost. Prices for 
both strains—1-10, 50c; 11-25, 45c; 26 up, 40c. This is our last 1942 ad offering queens at Summer prices. 
Send your orders while they last. 


GARON BEE COMPANY, Donaldsonville, Louisiana 


TELEPHONE 8614 TELEGRAPH WESTERN UNION 


BOOKS ABOUT BEES 


With the coming of the fall months our thoughts turn to winter and the greatest of all holidays 
of the year, CHRISTMAS. It is not too early to plan for Christmas shopping, and what gift would 
your beekeeping friend or relative cherish more than a new bee book? 











LES ENEMIES DES ABEILLES by 
C. Toumanoff (in French). Com- 
plete treatise on enemies of bees. 
Paper. 178 pages. $3.00. 


QUEENDOM OF THE HONEYBEE 
by P. C. and C. V. Lance. As its 
name implies, recent book on 
honeybees, their habits and hand- 
ling. Cloth. 105 pages. $1.00. 


THE FLOWER AND THE BEE by 
John H. Lovell. Finely illustrated, 
cloth bound, 280 page book, show- 
ing inter-relation of bees and 
flowers, with considerable  dis- 
cussion of pollination. Price $1.00 
while the supply lasts. 


THE BEE PEOPLE by Margaret 
Morley. The behavior of the bee 
colony told for children from 8 
to 14 years of age. $2.00. 


PIONEERS IN IOWA  HORTI- 
CULTURE by Kent Pellett. This 
book although written especially 
for the Iowa State Horticultural 
Society contains two chapters of 
interest to beekeeping. One is the 
life of Elisha Gallup, the bee- 
keeper’s friend, and the other the 
life of Eugene Secor, also a bee- 
keeper. Cloth bound, 68 pages, 
price $1.00. 


THE GOLDEN THRONG by Edwin 
Way Teale. A popular presentation 
of the life of the bee colony, by 
the author of “Grassroot Jungles,” 
with excellent photographs. $3.00. 


HISTORY OF AMERICAN BEE- 
KEEPING by Frank C. Pellett. 
The fascinating story of the be- 
ginning and growth of America’s 
honey industry. $2.50. 


SWARMING—ITS CONTROL AND 
PREVENTION by L. E. Snelgrove. 
New and simple methods of swarm 
prevention, by the president of 
the Somerset Beekeepers Associ- 
ation (England). $1.00. 


AMERICAN HONEY PLANTS by 
Frank C. Pellett. A knowledge of 
nectar-yielding plants is necessary 
to be able to locate apiaries advan- 
tageously. This is the most au- 
thoritative book on the subject of 
honey plants. Illustrations by the 
author. $3.00. 


THE LIFE OF LANGSTROTH by 
Florence Naile. This is the life 
history of L. L. Langstroth, Amer- 
ica’s master of bee culture, and is 
a book every beekeeper should have 
in his library. Cloth bound, 215 
pages, price $2.00. 


We will be glad to furnish a gift card to be included in book when mailing if desired. All books 


are postpaid. Send orders to 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL : Hamilton, Illinois 





A-B-J Ads Will Bring You Customers 
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THE BEEKEEPER'S 
JOB TODAY 


By A. W. BURNHAM 


Topay conditions require the beekeeper to be 
a long range worker. He must have vision and 
think in larger terms than he has ever done be- 
fore. His place has become more important than 
he ever thought it would. He has a job to do. 


The nation looks to the bee for the beeswax for 
war necessities, so the beekeeper is expected to 
enter an all-out effort. It makes little difference 
whether the wax comes from his hives, his combs, 
his cappings, or from trees or whether it is bought 
from those who are not interested and have small 
amounts for sale. The big job is to get it. Noth- 
ing has been found to take its place. 

This is the time when a beekeeper must become 
completely unselfish. He must not think of what 
he is doing because of dollars and cents. He must 
remember that he may have to shave his income 
to serve the farm community better. His bees are 
considered by those in authority more important 
for pollination purposes perhaps than for any 
other, beeswax notwithstanding. Perhaps this will 
make it necessary to have smaller apiaries which 
will require more bees scattered over a larger 
area. Even though the bees might satisfactorily 
be managed in larger groups closer to home, the 
farm needs must be served. The bee must insure 
to the utmost the pollination of seeds, fruits and 
vegetables. Nothing can be greater than this, in 
the present emergency. 

Many housewives too are quickly realizing that 
honey will work well for them as a supplementary 
sweet. The demand for honey is unprecedented. 
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[he amount of work done by American Honey 
Institute to distribute to magazines, home econo- 
mists, food companies and by radio and printed 
words to the general public, to tell how honey 
may be used successfully in simple and quick 
ways, is taxing the entire resources of the Insti- 
tute. 

Now the beekeeper may dispose of his honey 
profitably at prices greater than those in years 
gone by. Never has there been a time when the 
beekeeper was in a more favorable situation. It 
is to be hoped and expected that the restrictions 
which the industry has to face in the way of ma- 
terial will not be so great as to cripple the ettorts 
which the beekeeper has been led to believe are 
of great importance. 

Some day the war will end. Maybe the buyer's 
market with then return. The beekeeper who 
gets oft to the best start now will be the one who 
is now building the best fortification in the form 
of good will and friendship for himself and his 
products. The beekeeper has a chance now 
more than ever to establish confidence through 
his sincerity and through his spirit of service, so 
his customers will always remember him as a 
friendly, helpful man. 


[he beekeeper must not be blindly drawn by 
rich offers for honey or for a large demand. He 
must look ahead and build for the day when 
honey may not be easy to sell. In other words, 
he must prepare for the war for business which 
the future will certainly bring. 


Missouri. 
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Honey Containers 


ALL PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 





All our tin containers are standard size. Glass containers are clear, include caps and put up 
in cartons suitable for reshipping. Write for prices on carlots, as we quote very low prices. If 
your order is for $50 at the prices shown, deduct 5%; if $100, deduct 10% in ordering tin and 
glass containers or both together. Style glass supplied will be what we can buy. Pails will be 
supplied with bails as long as stock lasts, after that without ears and bails. Glass styles and bails 


for pails regulated by WPB conservation orders beyond our control. Prices f.o.b. following points: 








! 


7 Deseripticn Watertown Sioux City Springfield | Lynchburg | Albany 
66—5 lb. pails, 50 in ctn., wt. 27 Ibs.,___ $3.20 $3.30 $3.25 $3.35 $3.40 
69—10 Ib. pails, 50 in ctn., wt. 45 Ibs.__ 4.85 5.05 4.95 5.10 5.10 

625—5 gal. cans, 16 in ctn., wt. 54 lbs.*_ 5.49 5.70 5.56 5.67 5.71 
630— 1% Ib. jars, 24 in ctn., wt. 12 Ibs.__ #2 .78 2 .68 .74 
631—1 Ib. jars, 24 in ctn., wt. 17 Ibs.__ .92 1.04 .92 1.00 | 1.01 
632—2 Ib. jars, 12 in ctn., wt. 14 lbs.__ .60 .69 -60 .65 .67 
633—3 Ib. jars, 12 in ctn., wt. 18 Ibs.__ .65 72 -67 -67 -67 


635—5 lb. r'd glass pails, 6 in ctn., 11 Ibs. .52 .59 .52 .56 .57 


Jars in % and 3 Ib. sizes subject to stock available due to WPB simplification of sizes 








*Can only be shipped 16/c. Write for bulk prices to Sioux City and Springfield only. 


WINDOW CARTONS HONEY SERVERS 


These pink and green cartons with 644—414 "x13" Beeway No Drip servers hold a pound 
645—4%"x1%” No Beeway of honey and make an attrac- 


x5” Pa tive sales item. Colored handle, 
64 x5”x136” No Beeway clear glass, trigger control. 


large cellophane window help sell 
section honey. We also supply 





eh Senay ieinn see ant gem =| ee Ae ate ti 2 nt 
cartons for shipping extracted ere en prices, subject to stock, No. 628 
Weight 642 Ibs. per 100; 55 lbs. No Drip Honey Servers, weight 
honey too. per 1,000. All postage extra. 1 Ib. postage extra. Each 40c. 
REVELATION COMB HONEY WRAPPERS 
100 500 

649 Colored 4%, Blue and White § .90 $3.95 

EE 2.70 

658 Colored Bag 4% ------------ 1.05 4.35 

430 Bag filler device, weight 2 lbs._- .50 


Above postage extra. Weight, 100—1 Ib.; 500—5 lbs. 
Write Lynchburg for prices on all cellophane plain wrappers. 





Ask for our general catalog too if you wish other items. 








G. B. LEWIS COMPANY : : : Watertown, Wisconsin 


BRANCHES: COLONIE & MONTGOMERY STS., ALBANY, N. Y., 1117 JEFFERSON ST., LYNCHBURG, VIR- 
GINIA; 118 SO. LIMESTONE ST., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO; 214 PEARL ST., SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


SEND YOUR ORDER TO OUR OFFICE NEAREST TO YOU — 
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MISTAKES HAPPEN, BUT 
WHY THIS WAY 


We must acknowledge a mistake. 
We made it ourselves and there 
doesn’t seem to be any reason for it. 
The trouble with mistakes is that they 
usually are associated with the most 
important things, either that, or we 
don’t notice much the mistakes con- 
cerned with less important things. 

To get down to brass tacks, in our 
announcement of the winners of the 
wax slogan contest, we said that the 
third choice ‘‘Wax Wages War’’ was 
sent in by John J. Baumer, North- 
port, L. I., New York. That was not 
right. George R. Stanek, Morocco, 
Indiana, sent in that slogan. So, of 
course, we have to write to Mr. 
Baumer and extend our apologies to 
him, then to Mr. Stanek to extend 
our apologies to him, and the last step 
to tell the readers we made the mis- 
take. 

So, George R. Stanek, Morocco, 
Indiana, sent in the third choice in 
the wax slogan contest, “Wax Wages 


War.” 


+ 


DRAFT DEFERMENT 
FOR BEEKEEPERS 


According to the Selective Service 
System, effective September 16, the 
war man power commission has certi- 
fied to all boards that agriculture, 
being an essential activity, the follow- 
ing occupations are those requiring 
a degree of training so that special 
consideration should be given’ to 
them: 

Agronomist; Airplane Pilot, Crop 
Dusting; Animal Husbandman; Bac- 
teriologist, Dairy; Beekeeper; Bi- 


ologist; Blacksmith, Farm; Butter 
Maker; Cheese Maker; Chemist; 
Condenser Operator, Milk; Cotton 


Classer; Cotton Gin Operator; Cow- 
puncher; Dry Yard Superintendent; 
Entomologist; Farm Machinery Oper- 
ator (All Around) (This title includes 
only those workers who are capable 
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of operating and maintaining a farm 
tractor or engines in 
with complex power machinery re- 
quiring specialized experience for 
successful operation); Farm Oper- 
ator, Foreman, or Generally Skilled 
Farm Hand; (This title includes only 
those 


combination 


persons who are generally 
skilled in farm operations and en 
gaged on aé full time year-round 
basis, and those persons who are in 


complete charge of operations or 
management of those types of farm 


activity included in this list); Fruit 


and Vegetable Sprayer or Duster; 
Grain Elevator Operator (Super- 


vising) ; Grist Miller; Hatchery Oper 
ator, Poultry; Herdsman, Sheep or 
Dairy (This title refers to persons in 
charge of a sheep or dairy herd who 
are responsible for the feeding, breed- 


ing, care, and management of the 
herd. It does not apply to one who 


merely tends the sheep or cattle at 
pasture in order to keep them out of 
cultivated fields); Irrigation Engi- 
Mechanic Farm (All Arotnd); 
Mechanic, Maintenance; Nurseryman; 
Seed Analyst; Live 
stock. 


Beekeepers are 


neer; 
Veterinarian, 


included in the list 
and all draft boards have been in- 
formed of this fact Local draft 
boards will have to make up their 
own mind in relation to each indi 
vidual. Those who own bees and are 
called to service may give local draft 
boards an affidavit of their situation 


and the board will decide whether 
they are to be kept with their bees 
producing honey and wax, and in- 


suring the pollination of farm crops, 


or whether they are more useful as 
individuals in the armed forces of 
the United States 


BEEKEEPERS GO 
TO WAR 


We are receiving reports constantly 
of those who are having to join the 
armed forces, leaving their bees be 
hind. Sometimes others try to take 
care of the bees, but, in many cases, 


the beekeeper 
combs, 


renders up all his 
extracts all his honey, sells 
the wax, stores the equipment and 
will not be back in the honey pro- 
ducing business again until the war 
is over. One beekeeper nearby re 
ports leaving 400 colonies of bees in 
this fashion. Many farmers are having 
to dispose of farms. In Kansas the 
report is that 300 farms in one region 
have been sold. Others report no 
milk available because of the scarcity 
of labor. Others report acres of farm 
land idle. We know of one farmer, 
with 160 acres of land, near our bees 
who will not plant more than a third 
of it next year. He is a man of 64 
years of age without help. 

The government is taking steps to 
alleviate the disruption caused by the 
military duty of building the hugest 
armed force on earth. It is neces- 
sary however to keep in mind that, 
in a_ capitalistic country where 
absolute state control is not yet a 
fact, the capital basis of labor and 
money must support the war effort 
and produce the food to keep it go 
ing. 


. 
EMERGENCY SUGAR 


Under Sugar Adminstration permit, 
beekeepers in need of emergency 


sugar for fall feed beyond that 
covered by the annual allotment se- 
cured from their local War Pro 


duction Board, may obtain it by appli- 
cation for special permit to meet any 
emergency feeding so that will 
have plenty of winter stores. 

Beekeepers in need may apply to 
their local sugar board (War Pro- 
duction Board, Tire Board, usually the 
same) for whatever they may need. 
The total amount of sugar granted 
for each colony is 15 pounds in addi- 
tion to the 10 pounds originally 
allowed in the 1942 allowance. Sugai 
is allocated with the understanding 
that it is an advance on the pro 
visional allowance for next year. The 
beekeeper will at all times do every- 
thing possible to maintain a reserve 
of honey to feed the bees. 


bees 
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TIRES 


It seems that we finally have a man 
in charge of the tire situation who 
has determined to do the job. Mr. 
Jeffers has already told political 
meddlers to keep their hands off, that 
he will do the job and decide what 
is to be done and how it is going to 
be done. 

Many releases in the press have 
indicated that he expects every 
operator of a motor vehicle to 
comply with the recommendations 
which he has decided to be the best 
to use. Everybody has confidence in 
him. We feel that he will take care 
of essential tire users if everybody 
plays ball. 

Beekeepers, therefore, should re- 
duce their tire ownership to the 
number of tires needed to operate 
their vehicles, plus the necessary 
spares, dispose of everything else and 
depend on their local board for re- 
placements, with a reasonable degree 
of certainty that their local board will 
do everything possible to keep their 
trucks rolling. 


« 


GASOLINE 
RATIONING 


Although we have written to the 
Office of Defense Transportation in 
Washington and to the state Office 
of Defense Transportation concern- 
ing the status of beekeepers in the 
gasoline rationing which we are enter- 
ing, we have no official word of what 
the beekeeper can expect in carrying 
out transportation for his business. 

It is to be assumed, however, that 
as an essential agricultural operator 
he will be allowed the use of gas 
necessary for transportation. The 
actual basis of his gas allowance will 
be determined by his local board on 
his own representation. Although we 
have had no word about it, this seems 
to be the probability. 


: 
A GOOD IDEA 


This is a good idea and has been 
for a long time, but nobody has done 
much about it. The committee for 
constitutional government under the 
laws of the District of Columbia, with 
Rev. Norman Vincent Peale, acting 
chairman and secretary, sends out to 
the American Press the aim of the 
committee to have all voters well in- 
formed on the ability of the United 
States senators and representatives 
actually to represent their people. 

They want us as voters to ask each 
political office seeker to guarantee to 
represent us in an all-out effective 
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prosecution of the war to uncompro- 
mising victory, to the elimination of 
all non-essential spending and _ all 
waste, to the support of taxation ade- 
quate to avert inflation imposing a 
fair share of the burden on all classes, 
to support laws to curb pressure 
groups and individuals who interfere 
with the war effort by striking, by 
profiteering or by monoply privileges 
at the expense of the general welfare, 
to the restoration of constitutional 
balance in our government. 

These _ questions, transcending 
party lines, are platforms on which 
all candidates for office should stand 
solidly. If you do not know that 
those whom you are called upon to 
support when you vote can be de- 
pended upon to support this program, 
it is your privilege to seek infor- 
mation directly from each candidate 
about his attitude. 


¢ 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF BAKING 
ACQUIRED BY ARMY 


The American Institute of Baking 
at Chicago was started by Dr. 
Barnard, formerly head of American 
Honey Institute and now with the 
Chemurgic Council. 

The Institute of Baking has been 
active in furthering the use of honey 
in baked goods and is the foremost 
school of its kind for bakers, a trade 
school attracting many college gradu- 
ates into a specialized field. 

The army has acquired use of the 
civilian staff, buildings and equipment 
of the American Institute of Baking. 
Courses are under the direction of the 
Quartermaster Corps. Approximate- 
ly seventy-two enlisted men will be 
trained every six weeks in both field 
and post baking methods. A complete 
army field bakery will be installed in 
addition to the commercial bakery 
equipment already on hand. 

Training at the school now will 
be provided exclusively for military 
personnel. William Walmsley, prin- 
cipal of the Institute, will assist the 
Quartermaster Corps in operating the 
school. In the World War he assisted 
in the installation of army bakeries 
in France. 
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NATIONAL SUMMARY 


Early frosts which have hit most of 
the Pacific Northwest, Intermountain 
region, and the northern portion of 
the United States as far south as 
Kansas, Missouri, and the Ohio River, 
have practically stopped honey gather- 
ing and nectar flow for this season. 











In the North Central States the 
earliest snows in years were reported. 
For practically the entire country 
the fall honeyflow was considerably 
below earlier expectations, due large- 
ly to excessive cool, rainy weather. 
In the northern states extracting is 
fairly well completed and is pro- 
gressing rapidly in most other 
sections. The general quality of honey 
is reported as good, with much from 
the Pacific Coast and inter-mountain 
section running white to water white. 
Some of the honey especially in 
the northeastern and north central 
groups of states, has a rather light 
body due to excessive moisture and 
high humidity during much of the 
honey gathering season. In most 
sections colonies are going into winter 
in good condition with plentiful sup- 
plies of young bees and a fair amount 
of winter stores. In some areas it is 
expected that considerable winter 
feeding will have to be resorted to 
because of lack of stores. Due to the 
higher honey prices prevailing this 
year some beekeepers are extracting 
more closely than normal and expect 
to feed a larger amount of sugar than 
usual. 


Demand for honey continues fairly 
good, especially in the Intermountain 
and Plain States. In some sections 
buyers are scouring the country to 
find large lots of honey at prices 
which allow them to operate under 
their March ceilings. Many producers 
and some buyers are holding off until 
the market and price situation be- 
comes further clarified. The labor 
situation is becoming increasingly 
acute. Many beekeepers report diffi- 
culty in finding sufficient skilled help 
to complete their extracting and pre- 
pare the bees for winter. Also, re- 
ports come in of some beekeepers 
either selling off their bees and equip- 
ment, or killing their bees and storing 
their equipment as they are being 
taken into the armed forces or are 
taking industrial employment. Some 
beekeepers tell of plans to greatly 
restrict operations next year, while 
others are placing heavy advance 
orders for package bees to be de- 
livered next spring to take care of 
contemplated expansion in _ their 
yards. In the southern areas, where 
package bees and queens are pro- 
duced in large quantities, bee raisers 
are much concerned over the possi- 
bility of obtaining sufficient wire and 
screen for shipping cages. 

Increasing quantities of beeswax 
are going to market and prices are 
generally running a little higher, 
especially on better grades. Some 
beekeepers are melting down con- 
siderable quantities of old foun- 
dation in order to take advantage of 
these increased prices for wax. 

From Semi-Monthly Honey Report, 
No. 585, October 1, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 
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TO SCRAPE SECTIONS 


A three cornered file sharpened at 
one end so that the three edges are 
available for use makes a good tool to 
scrape the sections. The pictures 
show both the file and its use. Notice 
how the thumb, when scraping the 
edge, prevents the file from slipping 
into the surface of the comb. Also, 
how the longer length of the file is 
used on the surface of the wood. This 
file was devised by William Carlile of 
our Iowa Cooperative Apiaries and 
sharpened up in a local shop. 


. 
YEASTS IN HONEY 


The July, 1942, issue of Scientific 
Agriculture contains a paper by W. 
A. Stephen, of the Experimental 
Farms Service of Ottawa, Canada, en- 
titled ‘‘Studies on the Thermal Re- 
sistance of Honey Yeasts.” 

Since heating is necessary to de- 
stroy the yeasts that cause fermen- 
tation in honey, it is important to 
know what temperature and length 
of time are necessary to control. This 
is an extended account of experi- 
mental work to determine these facts 
and should be of interest to every 
student in this field. 


+ 


CANADIAN CROP 
SMALL 


A report from the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics issued on October 9, 
1942, gives the total crop of honey 
for the Dominion of Canada as 
19,836,000 pounds in 1942. This is 
28 per cent smaller than the crop in 
1941 which was about an average 
crop. In fact the 1942 crop is the 
smallest on record although the 
number of colonies increased 6 per 
cent. 

The average production was 46 
pounds per colony compared to a long 
time average of 70 pounds. 

The province of Ontario has the 
sharpest drop in production having 
only about 7,000,000 pounds as com- 
pared to a 12,000,000 pound crop in 
1941. 


. 
NEVADA APIARY 
COMMISSION 


The biennial report of the Nevada 
Apiary Commission for the period 
from July 1, 1940 to June 30, 1942 
has been issued. A total of more 
than 21,000 colonies were examined, 
the number of colonies destroyed less 
than one per cent. The report indi- 
cates that the western part of the 
state is somewhat overcrowded while 
there are suitable locations open in 
the eastern and northern sections. 
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7" I—NO SKUNKS 
i 


I was troubled with skunks working 
on my bees, so I put my dog on guard 
Now neither two nor four legged 
skunks come near the yard. 

Abram Houser, 
Bellefonte, Pennsylvania 


+ 


2—A SIMPLE WINTER 
CASE 


This picture was taken about 
November 15 on a day when the 
temperature was up to about 70° here 
in Missouri. It shows my idea of a 
winter case made from boards of 
glass crates hooked together to allow 
for easy storage. If the hooks are 
placed at correct distances, the parts 
are interchangeable from one case to 
another. There is no top to it. 

I fill a super with sheaf oats but 
it can be filled with leaves. Leafy 
bundled soybeans would also be O.K. 

Hugh Thornburg, 
Missouri. 


+ 


3—DANIEL VAIL’S BEES 
PRODUCE INCREASED 
FOOD FOR FREEDOM 


Daniel Vail of Putman County, Ili 
nois, put an extra super on each of 
his hives this year to keep the bees 
from swarming so early. And, of 
course, that means more honey, which 
is much in demand with sugar ration 
ing now in effect. 

Bees are 65 year old Vail’s hobby 
on his 240 acre farm. They are a big 
help in his other hobby, too—soil con- 
servation. He says having bees in- 
creases the amount of legume seed 
he can harvest because they pollinate 
the blossoms so well. Nearly 100 acres 
of his farm are in alfalfa and clover, 
A-1 crops for soil conservation. 


+ 


INDIANA 


Reports indicate there was a two 
to three inch snow in_ Laporte, 
Indiana, September 25. The warmest 
temperature here at Indianapolis was 
50 degrees, so cold and gloomy, and 
only matched by the icicle hearts and 
hopes of the beekeepers. It looks 
like the end of the last chance fo 
aster which may mean _ disaster 
(dis-aster) to many. 

James E. Starkey, 
Indiana 
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HERE are many ways of packing 

bees and many types of packing 
eases. I have tried several methods 
of packing, from single thickness tar 
paper with straw, sawdust, and 
shavings or leaves inside to packed 
trays and supers. They were in single, 
double, and quadruple cases; chicken 
wire with leaves and straw inside; 
corn fodder and gunny sacks. In fact, 
almost every way imaginable. Finally 
a system was found to fill the needs 
better than any previous method 
tried. Best of all, this method gave 
results and after ten years of using 
this system it has always given satis- 
factory results. 

Since all bottom boards have a full 
2 inch depth, a special entrance closer 
made of full thickness lumber must 
be used. Full thickness of lumber 
prevents mice from gaining entrance 
to the hive. The winter entrance 
is approximately 5/16 inch by 3% 
inches in width. In early spring the 
notched side of the entrance en- 
closure is turned up with the en- 
closure resting on the nail heads, 
thus giving a full width entrance 5/16 
of an inch high. 

The collapsible cases the writer 
uses and describes were copied. They 
were copied because from observation 
they had proved to be good. This case 
had its advantage over other cases 
and methods in many ways. It is made 
to hold two colonies either double 
story or single or one of each, or colo- 
nies with shallow food chambers. It 
is collapsible with every part inter- 
changeable. The case is quickly as- 
sembled or dismantled. There is no 
fussing with loose paper, strings, 





Hives lifted off stand and bottom of case in position 
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By CARL E. KILLION 


ye; 
| Winter scene in apiary that is 


all packed in cases. 


sticky asphalt or other things to vex 
the spirit of the apiarist. Fifty of 
these cases were built, exclusive of 
labor, for $1.46 each. Another group 
of twenty cost $1.52 each. These 
should last at least ten years, at an 
average cost of fifteen cents a year 
for two colonies or 7% cents per 
colony. The cost of straw for each 
colony will average 2% to 3 cents. 
The first cost is high but the upkeep 
is relatively small. This, I believe, is 
about as cheap as a colony of bees 
can be packed and afford the amount 
of protection as these cases do. Ordi- 
nary lumber is split to give about a 
% inch thickness. This is then nailed 
to frame supports with tar paper 
tacked to the outside. There are six 
parts to the case—bottom, two ends, 
front, back and cover. 

All colonies are operated in pairs, 
the pair of colonies being on the 
double hive stand. These are made 
of one by four inch material, are 
20% inches wide and 38 inches long. 
Blocks are used in corners to give 
extra strength and nailing surface. 
Cases are stored in the apiary 
throughout the summer. When pack- 
ing time comes (or about November 
lst) the parts of the case are dis- 
tributed near each pair of colonies. 
The colonies are first lifted from the 
stand, the bottom of the case is 
placed on the stand, hives are again 
lifted back onto the bottom of the 
case. Each colony is handled in using 
this case and this causes considerable 
lifting. It does have an advantage 
in giving the apiarist the weight of 
each hive or an estimate of stores for 
winter. Should any colony need ad- 





E PACKING FOR WINTER 


ditional stores, an extra body can be 
added at this time before they go into 
the case. 


The case is assembled near the pair 
and then set over the colonies. Four 
seven penny box nails are used to 
hold the shell of the case together or 
one nail in each corner. After all 
cases are assembled and placed over 
the colonies, the packing material is 
added. Either oat or wheat straw is 
used for packing. For the last five 
years baled wheat straw has been 
used as it was most plentiful, cheaper, 
and easier to secure. Forest leaves, 
sawdust, or shavings would be just a 
little better but would be too ex- 
pensive to use. Those living in wooded 
sections could use the forest leaves 
very well. But these are not so 
plentiful at packing time. 


One bale of straw will pack an 
average of: three cases or six colonies. 
There is a space between fronts of 
the hives and the case of about one 
and a half inches, three inches of 
packing on the sides, four inches on 
the back and three inches on top of 
double colonies. Single story colonies 
may have as much as twelve inches or 
more on top. After the straw has 
been pulled apart and stuffed around 
the hives and on top, the cover is 
then placed on. The cover has a staple 
driven in each corner and a cor- 
responding one lower on the case. 
The cover is wired at each corner, 
using some soft copper or stovepipe 
wire through the staples. After all 
covers are wired on a careful check 
is made to see that all covers are 
wired at each corner and that no 
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Parts of winter case, before assembling 


loose straw has fallen into the hive 
entrance to block any chance at flight 
on a warm day. 

The covers used on the hives do not 
extend over the sides of the hives but 
are flush with the sides. This allows 
the hives to be pushed against one 
another in packing. The writer pre- 
fers sealed covers (tight covers, 
normal cluster of bees and adequate 
packing on top to retain the heat) 
to any absorbents. My observations 
have borne out the statement that 
moisture leaving the cluster of bees 
condenses upon reaching a much 
cooler surface. With a sealed cover 
and plenty of packing on top, the 
covers remain warm inside and con- 
densation does not take place directly 
over the cluster. Condensation takes 
place at the ends, edges and sides of 
the cluster. At any rate the frames 
and combs remain very dry. These 
combs cannot remain dry if they have 
much condensation of moisture over 
them. 


. 
ANATOMY OF THE BEE 


R. E. Snodgrass is recognized as 
the world’s authority on the anatomy 


A pair of colonies being unpacked 
he fronts to show the packing on the 


of the honeybee. He has studied this 
and other insects for many years and 
much that is known concerning their 
structure is the result of his work. 
The latest contribution in this field 
is entitled, “The Skeleto-Muscula 
Mechanisms of the Honeybee.” It ap- 
pears as Publication 2688 of the 
Smithsonian Institute of Washing 
ton. The book contains 120 pages. 
As would be expected when one 
devotes 120 pages to the muscles of 
an insect, the result is an account in 


great detail. Numerous’ drawings 
illustrate the text. 

The book is highly technical and 
difficult to review in such a way as 


to provide popular reading. It is an 
important contribution to the scien- 
tific side of beekeeping and one that 
is likely to remain as_ the final 
authority for many years to come. 


+ 


HONEY AND 
BEE SCHEDULE 


In August 1942, W. F. 
Agricultural 


Callander, 
Statistician, of the 





The straw has been taken from 
sides and top 


United States 


culture, Division of Agricultural Sta 


Department of Agri- 


tistics, Orlando, Florida, mailed out 


and bee 
schedules to in Florida 
the Mr 


Callander made a very good report 


several thousand honey 
beekeepers 
From schedules returned 
of the bee and honey industry of the 
state. A 


been made if a larger number of bee 


better report could have 
keepers had cooperated by filling out 
these schedules and returning them. 

Mr. Callander the 


that this work will be continued ove 


informs writer 
a period of years, and that another 
schedule will be mailed out in Novem 
ber. If Mr. 
Callander in have 


we all with 


this 


a record of the bee and honey indus- 


cooperate 


work we will 


try in Florida that will be of real 
value. I therefore, urge every 
Florida beekeeper who received one 
of these schedules to fill it out and 


to Mr. Callander. 
Robt. E. Foster, 
Apiary Inspector, 
Florida. 


return it 
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MIDDLE ENTRANCE PACKING 


By C. W. PHILLIPS 


ERE is a method of packing bees 

using threshing straw of any 
kind as a packing material with tar 
paper for a casing. It allows a five 
inch packing space at the point of the 
tunnel and more where the paper 
bulges. The method of putting the 
paper on I copied from J. D. Hall of 
Honesdale, Pennsylvania. It is simple, 
inexpensive and effective. Just place 
sticks at the proper distance around 
the hives, four or five in a row, with 
outer covers removed, placing paper 
next and after placing cleats over the 
paper at entrance points, pack with 
tarred felt and lace over with binder 
twine. Then let the blizzards blow. 


The entrance tunnel is sturdy and 
lasts for years. All are interchange- 
able providing the auger hole in the 
bodies are all in the same spot and 
all dimensions are the same _ all 
around. When placing the entrance 
on for winter, let the bottom edge 
rest on the summer entrance cleat 
and only one five penny nail toed in 
the top end will hold it securely. The 
drawing shows the plan in detail. 


First, in preparation, a 1” auger 
hole is bored in the center of the hive, 
3% inches from the bottom of the 
body. A 2” strip of wood closes the 





~~ Outside of Wood Tunnel 











2x4 Hardware Cloth 





Inside of Wood Tunnel 




















L 4x7" Back Piece 














Position of tunnel and hardware cloth. 


Opening Thru Back Piece 


summer entrance with one nail to 
hold it in place. 

In making the winter entrance 
tunnel, I use a 7 inch strip of 4 inch 
lumber, boring two 2 inch auger 
holes 2 inches and 3 inches respective- 
ly from the same end which is the 
bottom end when it is in place for 
winter. Chisel out the space between 
the two holes. 

Make a tunnel out of two 4 inch 
pieces of the same 4 inch lumber as 
sides and two 1 inch strips as in the 
illustration. Use two or three four 
or five penny cement coated nails 
driven from each side to form the 
tunnel. This tunnel is nailed over 
the oval opening in the 4x7 inch 
piece. 

Before assembling I use a piece of 
hardware cloth % inch mesh 2x4 
inches in dimension and place it be- 
tween to keep out mice. Use cleats 
to secure paper at entrance points 


before packing in the straw. 


North Dakota. 
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Lower entrance closed; upper hole open 
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Finished job 
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LET ALONE SYSTEM 
OF WINTERING 


A number of years ago I had ten 
colonies with one super of honey on 
each one in the late fall. In the course 
of events I would have gassed them, 
extracted the honey and stored the 
brood combs for packages in the 
spring. 

However it rained and snowed to 
such an extent that the roads were 
impassable and winter set in before 
I could get to the bees. I didn’t get 
back until spring. 

The bees were in excellent con- 
dition. A windbreak of Caragana 
and Maple sheltered them from pre 
vailing winds from the northeast and 
southeast. They stood out all winter 
on summer stands with full entrances 
with the usual inner cover and metal 
outer cover, but they were several 
feet deep in a snow bank. I was 


pleasantly surprised to find nine of 


them very strong. 

I have now wintered bees here for 
five years without protection except 
for a windbreak and snow. I screen 
the entrances against mice and my 
winter loss is less than one per cent. 
While I would not generally advise 
this system for others, it works well 
for me 


Alex I. Smith, 
Regina, Sask., Canada. 
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TOP 
VENTILATION 


By E. S. MILLER 


believe that top ventilation has 
come to stay but I -see no ad- 
vantage whatever in closing the 
regular bottom entrance. Conden- 


sation of moisture within the hive is 
one of the chief causes of winter 
losses. In order to allow escape of 
moisture, some ventilation is neces- 
sary, and to insure adequate venti- 
lation, there must be an inlet as well 
as an outlet for the air. With bottom 
closed tight and top open, there will 
be no more ventilation than there 
would be with top closed and bottom 
open. With a small opening both at 
the top and bottom, the opening 
above serves primarily not only as 
an escape for moisture but also for 
the bees in case of emergency as 
when the regular entrance becomes 
closed by ice. 

Then there is the matter of house- 
cleaning. As the older bees die off, 
they drop to the bottom of the hive 
and normally are carried out during 
warm spells in winter or early spring. 
If the entrance is closed, dead bees 
and waste accumulate, become damp 
and mouldy and by spring it’s a mess. 

Bees can stand much cold if kept 
dry. It is a matter of common ob- 
servation that dilapidated hives of 
the careless beekeeper, with openings 
at top and bottom and sometimes at 
corners and sides, bees seldom perish 
in winter in this latitude, provided 
colonies are strong and have sufficient 
stores. 

As to keeping the bottom closed 
during summer, and trying to force 
the bees to store honey below the 
brood, I doubt that any practical bee- 
man would consider such a practice. 


Top ventilation, yes; top entrance, 
bottom closed, no. 
Indiana. 

+ 


WINTERING IN 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


The problem of packing bees for 
winter is one which worries few of us 
up here. I know of only one bee- 
keeper who packs. I think most of 
us agree that with our climate there 
are two main disadvantages of pack- 
ing. The insulation often prevents 
the hive temperature rising on mild 
days after frosty nights and deprives 
the bees of flight, then the warm 
spell only lasts a few hours. On the 
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other hand, it has been known to be 
slow in cooling the hive when a cold 
day comes and the bees emerge only 
to be paralyzed with cold in a few 
minutes and unable to return. I have 
seen dozens of bees lost in this way. 


The trouble is our winter does not 
stay cold for long, more than two 


or three weeks in a row, without an 
occasional mild spell. The bees fly 
when the shade temperature is about 


40 degrees if the day is fine. The 
average winter temperature is 42 de 


grees. 
David Sholes, 
Victoria, British Columbia 


+ 


TOP VENTILATION 


1 have been reading H. C. Dadant’s 
article in May entitled ‘““The Cause of 
Poor Wintering.”” It calls to mind my 
experience the first winter I had bees 
I was engaged in sheet metal, heating 
and ventilating work. When I opened 
my colonies I discovered a mass of 
melting ice. This led me to the 
system of top ventilation which I have 
used every winter since. 

It is certainly about the best and 
surest winter protection a beekeepe) 
can provide. My colonies come 
through perfectly dry and the brood 
chamber is at all free from 
draughts and the bees are in the pink 
of condition. 


times 


E. R. Taylor, 


Iowa. 


PACKING IN GROUPS 


We pack winte 
in a group with six to eight inches of 
flax straw on the sides and top. The 
tops of the pack are enclosed by fold- 
ing the edges of the paper in and lay- 
ing a small piece to cover the top, 
then laying the top covers of the colo- 
nies on finally with a stone to hold 
the paper down and keep out rain or 
snow. The paper is used around the 
sides, of course. In doing it this way, 
it is very easy and quick to open up 
the pack and find a way down through 
the straw to the inner cover where a 
pail of syrup may be given through 
the open hole and the packing placed 
on again if necessary. 


two colonies fo1 


We often pack like this early in 
the fall and feed after packing, 01 
in early spring before the removal 


of the packing. In the fall we use 
a syrup about one third water to two 
thirds sugar, mixing it in a large tank 
and heating it with steam. As the 
feeding is done late in the fall, the 
feeding is done warm, even hot at 
times. When the pails are in the 


pack, they cool slowly and they are 
earried to the bees in cardboard 
boxes to keep them from cooling too 
fast on the way and put on the colo- 
nies without much loss of temper- 
ature. Usually they are empty in 
twelve to twenty-four hours, but we 
usually leave them two days to be 
sure that all pails are empty. 

After each colony has its required 
feed, the removed, a piece of 
heavy paper slipped over the hole in 
the inner cover, the straw pushed 


pail is 


back in place and covered again as 
described before. 
Paul S. Johnson, 
Minnesota 
[We have fed late this way too, 


often leaving the syrup on all winter 
without bothering to unpack. It seems 
to do no harm. It is better to have 
plenty of food than to allow colonies 
from the want of it Ed. ] 


to dic 


SO IT IS! 


We from 
Canada Beekeeper” 
5, editorial: 

“Beekeepers as a 


“The Western 
for October, page 


quote 


class probably 
are as unappreciative a body of men 
as one can find anywhere. The bulk 
of them won't join associations, they 
won't pay the dues demanded, they 
won’t subscribe to but a 
faithful carry the load and the 
outsiders the benefits without 
contributing a cent.’’ Quite a diatribe! 
And often true. Probably those 
who this should not be 
by this description. It is 
do not, so we 


mapazines, 
few 
reap 


too 
classed 
who 
dare to give assenting 


read 


those 


voice to this criticism of our con 
temporaries in Canada. 
The total number of beekeepers 


reading bee magazines is probably 
than 10 cent of the total 
number of beekeepers in the United 
States and Canada. The total number 
of beekeepers which are members of 


less per 


associations is probably considerably 
than that. Typical states like 
Illinois probably list less than 10 per 
cent of the total 
keepers in state The 
same can be said of several of the 
larger honey producing states. 

following this still further, it 
that the major part 
of the activity of the entire industry 
is supported and proposed or carried 


less 
number of bee 


associations. 


So, 


can be assumed 


out by less than 10 per cent of the 
total beekeepers. Is it not true in 
many industrial groups? We think it 
is So we may be no better, nor 


worse. They are both levels of human 


society Perhaps from this point of 
view, the figures do not do us too 
much discredit. Nevertheless, there 


is much chance for improvement 
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° EDITORIAL ° 


CULL YOUR COMBS 


A letter from J. E. Eckert, Associate Professor 
of Apiculture, University of California, Davis, 
California to the American Bee Journal is as 
follows: 


‘| believe it would be quite appropriate for 
all of the Bee Journals to start a drive to 
get every beekeeper to melt up at least 10% 
of his combs this winter in order to produce 
more beeswax, a much needed war product. 
This can be done readily if all super combs 
are examined and all imperfect combs are 
culled for the melting pot. If a beekeeper 
doesn’t have a wax press, he can crush the 
combs and send them to the nearest foun- 
dation manufacturer who will render them 
efficiently. 


“If more than one comb can be culled from 
each hive body, it should be done this 
winter. The wax is needed now, not next 
vear or the year to follow.” 


Professor Eckert is right. It is important that 
added beeswax be produced, especially as foreign 
importations are being held up because of re- 
strictions on shipping. 


The culling of combs both in the brood 
chamber and in the super is always good practice. 
A poor comb is more of a handicap than an asset. 
The chances are that the honey crop will be im- 
proved and increased by the culling out of poor 
combs and replacing with full sheets of foun- 
dation. 


Thousands of pounds of potential beeswax still 
remain in old slumgum and beeswax refuse piles 
in the beekeepers’ backyards; thousands of combs 
are still left to be eaten by wax moths; hundreds 
of beekeepers are still not doing a job of maxi- 
mum efficiency in saving scrapings, cleaning up bits 
of combs and salvaging beeswax in every possible 
way. 
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LOCATION 


Asout the time of our Revolutionary War a 
prominent German was writing about bees. It is 
interesting to learn that even in that day of primi- 
tive equipment, Leonard Eyrich regarded a good 
location as the most important factor in successful 
beekeeping. 

One who expects to make commercial honey 
production his business cannot exercise too much 
care in the selection of locations for his apiaries. 
The actual site is important principally for pro- 
tection from wind, for convenience of operation 
and for isolation from the public. The amount 
and kind of forage within reach, however, is to be 
considered as determining the size of crop to be 
harvested. 


It is generally assumed that the bees gather 
honey economically over an area of about three 
miles in each direction surrounding the apiary. 
While it is a well-known fact that at times the bees 
do fly much farther, profitable crops beyond that 
distance are probably the exception. 

Few beemen take the time necessary to make a 
careful survey of the bee pasture within reach of 
the apiary. It is often possible to greatly increase 
the size of the crop by moving the bees only a 
few miles. Not only is the main source of surplus 
to be considered but the spring and fall pasture 
available for building up the colonies and_pro- 
viding winter stores. 

Many a prosperous beekeeper owes his success 
to a fortunate location rather than to expert 
management or a superior strain of bees. More 
attention can well be paid to the study of bee 
pasture. 


GLASS OR TIN 


THE fact that the honey crop tor the 1942 
season has been below normal has somewhat re- 
lieved the pressure for containers. Many bee- 
keepers bought containers early in order to make 
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sure of a supply and some of these will be carried 
over until next year. 

Apparently there is little anxiety about the 
supply of glass containers, although metal is 
another stofy. Since the supply of all metals is 
short of the urgent demand, our industry is for- 
tunate in that cans are available for honey. 

No satisfactory substitute for the sixty pound 
can has been found for handling bulk honey and 
beekeepers would find themselves in a very difh- 
cult position if this container could no longer b« 
had. Large quantities of honey are packed in five 
and ten pound pails which provide very convenient 
retail packages. Glass, however will serve very 
well for this purpose and we would suggest that 
honey be packaged in glass as far as possible for 
retail sale. If the shortage becomes more acute 
we may find ourselves further restricted in secur- 
ing containers and we should do what we can 
to meet the situation by substituting glass for tin 
containers. 

As long as the sixty pound cans are available 
for bulk honey and glass is to be had for retail 
packages, the beekeeper will be able to move his 
crop without serious inconvenience. 


LOWER NECTAR YIELDS 


THERE is an element of mystery in the decline 
in honey yields in some localities where once large 
crops were harvested. For some reason the plants 
on which the beemen depend no longer yield the 
abundance of former years. 


Our American agriculture has copied the 
methods of mass production established by indus- 
try and the final result promises to be disastrous. 
When large areas are devoted to a single crop for 
a long term of years, certain soil elements are 
gradually depleted. Physicians are reporting that 
serious disease is apparent because of deficiency 
in certain minerals in food from plants grown on 
certain soils. 

In the days of our forefathers the individual 
farmer diversified his crops to a great extent and 
devoted but small areas to any one crop while 
raising a wide variety. Present day farmers are 
specializing on a small number which they culti- 
vate intensively with expensive machinery. This 
makes possible a large output at less cost in over- 
head but greatly reduces the available fertility in 
certain essential elements. 
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Nature has a way of correcting man’s mistakes 
and there is some indication that he may he com- 
pelled to return to the old time methods of di- 
versification and smaller units 
his own destruction. 


n order to avoid 


While specilization has made vast bee pasture 
available and thus the big outfits 


common to the present day, the decline in nectar 


has come 
vield after a few years may compel a change of 
management. Certainly we have no evidence that 
there is any permanance in the big yields such as 
have been gathered in some areas in recent vears. 


BEES FOR BUSINESS OR 
PLEASURE 


Ber KEEPING serves two very ditterent classes 
of people. First we have the commercial honey 
producer who devotes all his time to bees and de- 
pends upon the sale of honey for a livelihood. To 
such a man beekeeping is a business and he looks 
elsewhere for relaxation. 

In the second class we find those who depend 
upon some other source for income and who look 
to the bees as an excuse for spending long hours in 
the open air. To such people, beekeeping offers 
much the same attraction that fishing offers a 
large class of indoor workers. 

[o the fisherman, pursuit 
session is the major objective. 
in the and 


than 
To sit long hours 


rather pos- 


sun watch his line with only an oc- 
casional nibble brings substantial enjoyment. It 
matters little as to the size of the catch. He would 
not feel free to indulge his desire for lazy con- 
templation except for the excuse of waiting for 
the fish to bite. 

Nlany an indoor worker finds similar oppor- 
tunity with his bees. He can spend hours beside 
the hive watching the flight of the busy workers 
and speculating upon the amount of surplus which 
they may store. With an occasional peek within 
the hive to ascertain whether they need supers or 
whether the colony is provided with ample stores, 
he can justify the time which he spends in quiet 
enjoyment among the bees. 


lew active people can be content without some 
center of interest. Io the fisherman, a cork float- 
ing on the water meets this need and to the bee- 
keeper a hive or two of bees in the garden serve 
the same purpose. There is no better hobby than 
beekeeping and with but little etfort it can be made 


to pay its way and return a profit beside 
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LOW CROP THE 
WORLD OVER 


Letters from round the globe indi- 
cate a concerted effort on the part of 
Nature to make honey sink to low 
figures in total crop estimates for the 
season of 1942. 

A long letter from New Zealand 
says, “This season has produced the 
smallest crop in the entire history of 
the country.”’ Another from England 
says the crop is the smallest it has 
been for years. The total crop for 
this country according to our own 
opinion of figures is lkely to be 
nearer 150,000 pounds than a larger 
figure which estimated a fall crop 
which did not materialize. 

In Switzerland a small crop is also 
reported. Many districts got no 
honey at all, and only a few mountain 
ones had a fair crop. Coming after 
a series of bad seasons, it has meant 
a heavy blow. 


¢ 


WISCONSIN 


Because bees haven’t had a chance 
to get honey this year, the crop will 
be smaller. During the blooming 
season, rains washed nectar from the 
blossoms and kept the bees inside 
their hives. About 6,808,000 pounds 
of honey was produced in the state 
this year according to the Crop Esti- 
mating Service at Madison, compared 
to 9,440,000 estimated for last year, 
a decrease in spite of 15 per cent 
increase in the number of colonies of 
bees in the state. Colonies of bees 
are now estimated at 184,000 colo- 
nies. The per colony production this 
year averaged 37 pounds compared to 
59 pounds in 1941. 

According to crop reports, the 
honey production in the United States 
will be at least 13 per cent less than 
last year in spite of an increase of 
10 per cent in the total number of 
bees. The present estimate of honey 
production is 179,500,000 pounds. 
However, it may be much smaller 
than that because fall flow estimates 
were included in this figure. 

Melvin News Service, 
Wisconsin. 

[We think these figures large. The 
total crop is more likely to be near 
the figure of 150,000,000 pounds in 
our opinion.—Ed. ] 


4 


KEEP THE GOOD WILL 
OF THE BAKER 


Bakers are stocking heavily on 
honey and paying a good price. I 
am afraid, however, that much of 
the honey will not keep well. Much 
of the honey is light in body and 
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likely to ferment. If the baker has 
trouble with it, it will be a bad set 
back to the beekeeper. One local 
baker is buying 50,000 pounds of 
honey. I have sold him honey for 
years. I always have heated it and 
taken care of it, so it has been satis- 
factory. Otherwise, much of it would 
have fermented before they were 
ready to use it. 
C. W. Fitzsimmons, 
Iowa. 


[You are quite right. This year’s 
quality is not up to standard. Much 
honey is not thoroughly ripened. 
Honey stored in a warm place may 
ferment. Beekeepers should make 
sure that the honey to be sold to the 
baker is properly processed or it will 
do damage to the industry. However, 
it is hard to educate the baker and 
perhaps equally hard to educate the 
beekeeper about the quality of honey 
used for baking.—Ed. ] 


CAN FREEZE FRUIT 
WITHOUT SUGAR 


A housewife can keep her sugar 
ration untouched if she preserves 
some fruits in a freezer locker, ac- 
cording to H. C. Diehl, of the West- 
ern Regional Research Laboratory of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Although fruit for freezing is 
usually combined with sugar or sugar 
sirup, it will freeze successfully in 
some kinds of corn sirup or mild- 
flavored honey. High conversion 
corn sirups, those high in dextrose, 
are especially suitable. Because corn 
sirup is less sweet than ordinary 
sugar, enough can be used to give the 
fruit firmness and high gloss without 
making it oversweet to the taste. 
Mild flavored honey combines well 
with fruit in freezing, but. strong 
flavored darker honey may mask the 
natural fruit flavor. 

Some _ fruits freeze successfully 
with no added sweetening. All the 
berries except strawberries can be 
put up in the freezer locker without 
sugar, corn sirup, honey, or other 
sweetening. Some sugar can be added 
later when the fruit is served for 
dessert, unless the family has learned 
to enjoy eating fruit ‘“‘as is.” 


From Clip Sheet—United States 
Department of Agriculture, No. 1258. 


CUSTOMERS FURNISH 
CONTAINERS 


I have found while drumming up 
sales for honey that th® customer is 
pleased to find he will be allowed a 
discount from regular honey price if 
he furnishes his own container. This 
kills two birds with one stone. First, 
by a small saving to the thirfty con- 
sumer and by the conservation of tin, 
which is vital to the war effort. 

At present the majority of my 
customers furnish their own con- 
tainers. These consist mostly of 10 
pound pails and glass jars holding 10 
pounds. 

My discount on the honey sales 
whether the customer brings fruit jars 
or 10 pound pails is a dime on 10 
pounds or simply a cent a pound off. 

Robert Reissner, 
Iowa. 


HONEY SIGNS 


While observing honey signs in the 
bee journals and along the roads, | 
have often wondered why the bee- 
keepers who have bothered to put 
them up have not shown their prices 
on them too. Most people have in 
mind a price which they expect to pay 
for certains things and when, upon 
driving in to inquire your prices, they 
find them higher than the prices they 
had in mind will drive off considering 
you as having tried to snare them into 
a sale by the absence of price on your 
sign. On the other hand, if the price 
is given, they will talk the matter 
over at home and perhaps the next 
time they drive by will drop in, and 
knowing definitely how much honey 
they want at your price will buy from 
you. 

Also I have seen ads in local papers 
advertising honey and am _ usually 
disappointed at the same old thing. 
No price given. Either I must hunt 
the advertiser up or write to him for 
the missing price. Generally I just 
don’t bother. The same thing is true 
with the person who has considered 
using honey, but has never tried it. 
He reads the ad and not wishing to 
go to the bother of finding out the 
price will forget that he ever saw the 
ad at all and immediately concentrates 
on the next ad, “Mullin’s hot dogs, 
2 for a nickel.”’ 

A good sign, showing the price with 
figures big enough for the average 
person to read and a genuine inter 
est in the interests of your customers 
will certainly help to sell your honey, 
war or no war. 

Robert Reissner, 
Iowa. 
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RECIPES FOR NOVEMBER 
* 


‘ 4 - 


WAFFLES WITH HONEY CREAM CHEESE WHIP 


9 


2 eggs 

1 1/3 cups milk 

2 cups flour 

4 teaspoons baking powder 
2 tablespoons sugar 

lg teaspoon salt 

1, cup melted butter 

*x* * 


2 pkgs. Philadelphia Brand Cream 
Cheese 
Honey 


* 


DELICIOUS HONEY 
MARSHMALLOW SAUCE 


2 egg yolks 

‘os cup honey 

‘4 cup lemon juice 
% teaspoon salt 

& Campfire Marshmallows, cut in 

quarters 

1 cup whipping cream (whipped) 

Beat yolks and place in top part 
of double boiler. Add honey, lemon 
juice and salt. Cook until thick 
(about 15 minutes.) Add marsh- 
mallows and cook just enough longer 
to melt thoroughly. Remove from 
flame and chill thoroughly. 

Just before serving, fold in one cup 
of whipping cream which has been 
whipped to a soft custard-like con- 
sistency. 


Angelus-Campfire Co. 
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Beat the egg yolks, add the milk 
alternately with the sifted dry ingre- 
dients. Add the melted butter, and 
fold in the stiffly beaten egg whites. 
Bake waffles in a _ preheated waffle 
iron, and serve them hot with 


Honey Cream Cheese Whip 
Soften the Philadelphia Brand 
Cream Cheese with honey, and whip 
until light and fluffy. 
Kraft Cheese Company. 





Honey and Nut Wheat Muffins 


1 cup flour 

1 teaspoon soda 

4% teaspoon salt 

8 National Biscuit Shredded Wheat, 

crumbled 

% cup broken walnut meats 

1% cups milk 

4 cup honey 

1 egg, well beaten 

% cup melted shortening 

Sift together flour, soda and salt. 
Add crushed biscuits and nut meats. 
Combine milk, honey, egg and 
shortening and add to flour mixture, 
stirring only until mixed. Bake in 
greased muffin pans in a hot oven 
(425° F.) for 25 minutes. Yield: 1% 
dozen medium-sized muffins. 


National Biscuit Co. 
New York. 


¢ 


Honey Pumpkin Pie 


142 cups steamed pumpkin 
% or 1 cup honey * 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 

% teaspoon ginge) 

l% teaspoon salt 

3 eggs 

1 cup milk 

% cup cream or 

% cup evaporated milk 


Mix ingredients in order given and 
bake in one crust. Serve with honey 
drizzled whipped cream. 

*1 cup honey makes a very rich pie. 


Mrs. Harriett Grace. 
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AMERICAN HONEY INSTITUTE 


The American Honey Institute 
would like very much to be able to 
prepare the Annual Directory on 
January lst. Members can help by 
having their names listed prior to 
that time. Members will be especial- 
ly proud to have their names listed in 
the Annual Directory this year be- 
cause our industry is playing an im- 
portant part in the Victory program. 
Those whose names are listed will 
have had a share in the Research Pro- 
gram on the vitamin content of honey 
and in the supplying of information 
on honey and honey recipes to the 
many nutrition groups throughout the 
country. To illustrate the letters re- 
ceived daily at the office, a copy of 
but two of the letters that were re- 
ceived from large cities today follow: 

“The Nutrition Department of the 
: Chapter of the American 
Red Cross has received the sup- 
ply of “Favorite Honey Recipes,” 
which we ordered from you, as 
well as the pamphlet ‘Honey 
The Clock Around.” 

“The chapter wishes to thank you 
for your generosity, as it is co- 
operation such as you have given 
that helps us carry on this Nutri- 
tion Program.”’ 

From a Broadcasting Station: 

“I have your sample folder, ‘““Make 
every meal a guest meal with 
‘Honey Recipes’ and think it is very 
attractive. The recipes are de- 
licious sounding and I would ap- 
preciate it if I could have about 
one hundred and fifty of them.” 


+ 


The American Honey Institute has 
received many letters during the past 
year addressed to “Old Favorite 
Honey Recipes’ but in today’s mail 
one letter was addressed to “Energy 
for the Task,’’ Madison, Wisconsin. 
We trust that every individual, from 
the youngster up, will know that 
Honey is needed to keep up the 
energy. You can help educate the 
boys and girls and their mothers and 
fathers by seeing that a copy of 
“Honey Recipes—for Sweets, for 
Energy, for Conservation” and a copy 
of “Old Favorite Honey Recipes” is 
in every home. Another rerun of 
100,000 copies of. “Old Favorite 
Honey Recipes” will soon be made. 


¢ 


The Director gave two broadcasts 
during the first week in October. One 
was on the lunch box, which has be- 
come an established meal for the 
American family and the other was 
on Honey Fruit Cakes. 


n 
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Many of the requests for “Old 
Favorite Honey Recipes” during the 
month of October came as a result 


of articles in Consumers Research, 
Sunset Magazine, Arizona Highways, 
and Journal of Home Economics. 


4 


Just as the Institute was prepared 
for the emergency, so it must be pr« 
pared for the peace that will follow 
Consumers must be kept aware of the 
value of honey in the daily diet, 
either as a spread or in the food that 
is prepared. If we can continue to 
do this—which we can with your help 

-the end of this global war will see 
us with a continued demand fo. 
honey and with no over-supply. 


. 


A sample copy of our new little 
recipe booklet, “Honey Recipes—fo1 
Sweets, for Energy, fer Conse 
vation,”’ will be sent upon request to 
any honey producer. Kindly address 
your request to American Honey 


Institute, Madison, Wisconsin. 


¢ 


“HOW TO USE HONEY” 





A new bulletin issued by the Ex- 
tension Service of Illinois University 
is very timely in view of the sugai 
rationing. It is titled, “‘How to Use 
Honey” by Sara I. Moyer, Instructor 
in Home Economics. 

This is a comprehensive bulletin of 
sixteen pages which gives the infor- 
mation that the housewife needs in 
order to buy and use honey to the 


best advantage. There are rules for 
substituting honey for sugar in 
recipes, instructions for the care of 


honey, and information about the 
differences in honey from various 
sources. 


The greater portion of the book is 
devoted to recipes for the use of 
honey in beverages, breads, candies, 
cookies, desserts and other dishes. 

Illinois beekeepers are fortunate in 
the publication of such a bulletin at 
this time when the public is so much 
interested in the use of their product. 


* 


PROGRESS IN 
SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


This is a report by W. S. Farish, 
president of Standard Oil Company, 
which tells of the efforts to mak« 
synthetic rubber. According to this 
report, satisfactory synthetic rubber 
ean be made for automobile tires and 
it can be made in sufficient abundanc« 
for all purposes if the plants neces 


sary for its manufacture can_ be 
established. The trouble is the ma 
terial going into these plants calls 
for the use of metal and mechanical 
equipment which are needed more 
urgently for the conduct of the wa) 


Therefore, the synthetic rubber 
gram is delayed by that situation 

With reasonable cooperation among 
all of those who are interested in 
seeing rubber available for 
as well as military use, satisfactory 
synthetic rubber for limited mileage 


pro 


civilian, 


at slow speeds should be availabl 
to the public in the next year or two 
according to Mr. Farish 

. 


PAPER ON DISEASE 
RESISTANCE 


“The Mechanism of Colony Re 
sistance to American Foulbrood” is 
the title of a paper appearing in the 
August, 1942, issue of Journal of 
Economic Entomology, by A. W. 
Woodrow and E, C. Holst. “All dis 
eased brood was removed by the bees 
of some resistant colonies before ordi 
nary symptoms of the disease were 
manifest. In a resistant colony no 
diseased brood remained long enough 


to permit the disease organisms to 
reach the spore stage.***The data 
show that resistance to American 


foulbrood in the honeybee colony con 
sists in its ability to detect and re- 
nove the diseased brood before the 
causative organism, B larvae, reaches 
the infectious stage in the dis 
eased larvae.”’ 


spore 
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MEETINGS AND EVENTS 


52nd ANNUAL 
CONVENTION ILLINOIS 
ASSOCIATION 


Again the Illinois State Beekeepers 
Association will hold their annual con- 
vention November 13 and 14 in 
Springfield, at the St. Nicholas Hotel 
where the meeting has been held for 
many years. 


Program, Friday, November 13 
E. F. 





Address by the President 
Peterson. 

Appointment of Committees. 

Secretary’s Report—Hoyt Taylor. 

Treasurer’s Report—Wesley Os- 
born. 

Illinois Honey Foundation Report 
—Stella L. Gill. 

Illinois Ladies Auxiliary Report 
Mildred Fisher. 

Report of Chief Apiary Inspector 
—Carl E. Killion. 

What We Beekeepers May Expect 
in the Future—A. G. Gill. 





Afternoon Session 


Effect of the War on Beekeeping 
—Howard Leonard, Director of Agri- 
culture. 

What’s New in Beekeeping—V. G. 
Milum. 

Manufacturing Bee Supplies in 
War Time—Walter T. Kelley. 

Beekeeping an Essential War Pro- 
ject—H. H. Root. 

Illinois Agricultural Association 
and the Illinois State Beekeeper—S. 
E. Simrel. 

Subject Unannounced — American 
Bee Journal representative. 

What We Can Do To Keep the 
Honey Market After the War is Over 
—W. G. Duckwall. 

Banquet—the same delightful St. 
Nicholas Hotel Service much im- 
proved. With some entertainment by 
Illinois state beekeepers and friends. 





Program Saturday, November 14 


Business Meeting. 

Report of Auditing Committee. 

Report of Resolution Committee. 

Election and Installation of Officers. 

Report of Committee Appointed to 
Care for Price Fixing on Honey—In 
charge of Leonard J. Robins. 

Honey Fermentation—lIts Causes 
and Preventation—Dr. F. M. Clark, 
Assistant Bacteriology Professor, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 





Afternoon Session 


The Honey Crop in Illinois for 
1942—Carl E. Killion. 


General Discussion. 
Unfinished Business. 
Adjournment. 
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New Rochelle (N. Y.) Association, 
November 1. 


The monthly meeting of the New 
Rochelle Beekeepers Association will 
be held at the Hilltop Apiary, New 
Rochelle, N. Y., home of S. Barnes 
and J. F. Keeler, 325 Webster Ave- 
nue, Sunday afternoon, November 1. 
There will be a demonstration of 
packing for winter. Refreshments 
will be served. Everybody welcome. 

Dr. D. Watt, Secretary. 


* 


Bronx (N. Y.) Association 
November 8 


The regular monthly meeting of 
the Bronx County Beekeepers Associ- 
ation will be held at the home of the 
secretary, Harry Newman, 3016 
Bronx Park East, Bronx, Sunday, 
November 8 at 2:30 P. M. Winter 
packing will be discussed. All inter- 
ested are cordially invited. Refresh- 
ments. 

Harry Newman, 
Secretary. 


S 


Middlesex (Mass.) Saturday, 
November 28 


The Middlesex County Beekeepers 
Association will meet at 7:00 P. M. 
Saturday, November 28, at 19 
Everett Street, Concord, Massachu- 
setts. Walter M. Copeland, president 
of the Massachusetts Federation, will 
show colored moving pictures of bee- 
keeping subjects and will speak on 
“Beekeeping in the War.’”’ The ladies 
auxiliary will have a supper. 

A. M. Southwick, 
President. 


¢ 


Georgia Association, November 10 


The annual meeting of the Georgia 
Association will be held at Tifton, 
Georgia, Tuesday, November 10, at 
the auditorium of the Abraham Bald- 
win Agricultural College. Officers of 
the association consider that it is im- 
portant to hold a one day business 
session in view of administrative 
changes and vital problems confront- 
ing the package shippers under war 
conditions. The usual entertainment 
features will be set aside this year 
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in the interest of efficiency and 
economy. 
C. H. Herndon,, 
Secretary. 


Sf 
lowa Annual, November 12-13 


The annual meeting of the lowa 
Beekeepers’ Association will be held 
at Ames on November 12 and 13 in 
conjunction with other affiliated 
organizations of the State Horti- 
cultural Society. Mrs. Harriett M. 
Grace, director, American Honey 
Institute, will be the guest speaker 
and luncheon speaker for the Horti 
cultural Society. 

F. B. Paddock, 
Extension Apiarist 
Iowa State College. 


- 
No National Convention This Year 


According to information from J. 
M. Allison, secretary, Southern States 
Beekeepers Federation, there will be 
no combined convention of American 
Honey Institute, American Honey 
Producers League, Apiary Inspectors 
of America and Southern States Bee- 
keepers Federation this year. The 
majority who were asked about the 
advisability of holding the usual big 
annual convention indicated that the 
convention should be delayed until 
after the war emergency. 

Mr. Allison comments, however: 
“If, however, it becomes necessary to 
take united action for the protection 
of the industry, and the committees 
of the organizations represented be- 
lieve a joint meeting is advisable, 
every effort will be made to insure 
the cooperation for such work.”’ 


¢ 


National Beekeepers Auxiliary 


The National Beekeepers Auxiliary 
has enjoyed a good year. A member- 
ship contest which began with the 
convention at Niagara Falls and which 
will end midnight November 16 is 
called to the attention of the women 
of the United States. The older State 
Auxiliary having most membership 
paying dues during the period from 
the convention at Niagara Falls to 
midnight November 16 will receive 
fifty copies of “Old Favorite Honey 
Recipes” and the new Auxiliary 
having most memberships paid for the 
same period will receive the same 
number of these books. So far Cali- 
fornia leads the older Auxiliaries and 
Arizona the new ones. The prizes are 
the personal gifts of the president 
and secretary-treasurer of the Aux- 
iliary. It was originally intended to 
extend membership contests from 
convention to convention but since 
there will be no convention the 
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contest will end on the day sched- 


uled for the convention at Nash- 
ville. Shortly after November 16 a 


mimeographed News Letter will be 
sent giving all available information 
and results of the contest. Send dues 
of twenty-five cents per year to Mrs. 
John Kirschbaum, secretary-treasurer, 
McGregor, Iowa. 

Mrs. E. H. Bremer, president, 

National Beekeepers’ Aux., 

San Antonio, Texas. 


¢ 


Red Lake Falls, Minnesota 


The crop in this territory will be 
about 75 per cent of normal. One car 
of honey moved out at 11 cents F. O. 
B. producer’s station and many pro 
ducers are holding for 11% or 12 
cents. 

Melford Olson 


+ 


John Arthur Stewart 


John Arthur Stewart, 58, veteran 
Utah beekeeper and inspector for the 
southern part of Utah County, died 
recently from a heart attack. He was 
born at Spanish Fork, December 11, 
1883. He married Hannah _ Jones, 
June 4, 1915. His wife died Septem- 
ber 20, 1930. Surviving are his 
mother; a daughter, Mrs. Stewart 
Evans, Spanish Fork; nine brothers 
and sisters. 

Glen Perrins, 
Utah. 


a 


Charles H. Ranney 


Mrs. Charles H. Ranney, 
Wyoming, sends us 
death of her 


Lander, 
notice of the 
husband, Charles H. 
Ranney. He had been an active and 
influential citizen of the Lander 
valley for more than thirty-five years. 
A hard worker himself, he employed 
many, but none worked harder than 
he to accomplish the purpose and 
plan involved. His employees were 
his friends and year after year they 
came back to him. He gave prefer- 
ence to young men, helping them to 
better their condition in life. 

He was a rancher and beekeeper, 
one of the largest honey producers in 
the state, and former president of the 
Wyoming Honey Producers Associ- 
ation. He was a member of the board 
of county commissioners and trustee 
of the Fremont County Vocational 
High School. 

He was born in 1886 in Elbridge, 
New York. His parents came as 
pioneers to the Lander valley in 1889. 
In 1913 he married Miss Nellie Meyer, 
daughter of a pioneer family. He is 
survived also by a daughter, Mrs. 
Carolyn Rosenkrans of Lynn, Mass- 
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achusetts, ,and a son Ernest Charles 
of Lander. 

Mrs. Ranney writes: “Our son is 
working with the bees now.”’ Let us 
hope he can stay to carry on wher: 
his father left off. 


* 


Prominent 


Maine Beekeeper Passes 


Away 


We have just learned of the death 
in July of Mr. O. B. Griffin of Cari 
bou, Maine, who has been a corre 
spondent of this magazine for many 
years. Mr. Griffin writer of 
some note and contributed to nu 
merous farm magazines on gardening 
as well as on beekeeping subjects. He 


Was a 


had a very definite place in the agri 
culture of New England and was 
widely regarded. We regret to lose 
him as a beekeeper and as a corre 


spondent. 


WHY WHITE HONEY ? 


Here is a little report of conditions 
in the southwest corner of San Diego 
County. In early spring, the moisture 
was normal, weather cold and back 
ward, and plants bloomed well. Ther 
was much spring dwindling, with the 
bees too weak to get much honey 
The crops were small and of 
grade with a slow flow. 

The bottlers cut us badly on colo 
Our mountain plants all throw ar 
amber honey which is really a high 


grade honey. The main 


low 


crop comes 
from manzanita, filaree, wild vetch, 
burr clover, deer clover, black sage, 


white sage, buckwheat, shumac, all in 
one blend. 

What of it? Don’t bs 
what your honey contains. 
it contains, the better it is. Orange, 
lemon, eucalyptus, pepper, grapefruit, 


ifraid of 


The more 


mustard are all in orange honey 
There is little pure orange honey. 

I have one hundred forty colo 
nies in three locations, twenty-eight 
hundred feet above sea level in Cleve 
land National Forest. I am an old 
man of many years’ experience. | 
have been interested in bees since | 


was six years old and I am 
just an amateur. 

More about 
You see 


now &%, 


labeling of 
honey called clove 
and yet dandelion, thistle and 
kinds of fruits and berries get 
that honey. Why spoil our 
by a color called water white? 
any better than amber? Only one 
per cent of the total honey in the 
country will be called white, and yet 
bottlers cut that basis 
Bateman, 
California 


the noney 
honey 
many 

into 
market 


Is it 


our prices on 


John T 
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MERICAN RABBIT JOURNAL 
. . Shows the Wayto Success 


Gives the latest news and views of the rab- 
bit world—an illustrated monthly magazine 
of general and educational features, One 
year $1.00; three years, $2.00; sample 15c 


AMERICAN RABBIT JOURNAL 
Dept. S. Warrenton, Missouri 








Australian Beekeeping News 
The Leading Bee Journal of the 
Southern Hemisphere is the 


‘Australasian Beekeeper” 


Subscription 5 shillings per vear, start any 
time. Enquire for International money order 
for 5 shitlings(Australian) at your Post Office 


Write now to The Editor, P. O. Hox 20, 
West Maitland. New South Wales, Australia 


KOEHNEN’S 


| Package Bees and Queens 
For Quality and Service 


KOEHNEN’S APIARIES 


GLENN, CALIFORNIA 




















WESTERN CANADA BEEKEEPER 


Subscription $1.00 per year, $1.50 two years, 


72.00 three years. In combination with 
American Bee Journal $1.60 per year. 
Timely topics on western Canadian bee- 


keeping and all the news about Canada and 
Canadian markets. You cannot afford to be 
without the most up-to-date information in 
these days of great changes. Sample copy 
free. Address WESTERN CANADA BEE- 
KEEPER, Wallingford Building, Winnipeg, 


Manitoba, Canada. 
Thousands of Rabbits and 


WA NTE other Small Stock, Poultry 


and Birds, Let 


“STANDARD RABBIT & PET JOURNAL" 


. Bring you the Monthly News of Rabbit, 
Cavy, Small Stock, Poultry, Birds 
and other Pets. 


Standard Rabbit & Pet Journal 
Box 251 33 83 MILTON, PA 
Special Year 50c; 3 Years $1. Sample, Dime. 


THE COMPOSITION 
OF POLLENS 


A paper by Frank E. 
Ormand Bretherick in the August. 
1942, issue of Journal of Economic 
Entomology is entitled, ‘The Compo 
sition of Pollens.”” They suggest that 
the interest in the constituents of 
pollen is two-fold: First, as a chief 
protein, minerals and 
biological products in the 
honeybee diet. Second, in relation to 
ts possibilities as a surplus apiary 
product like honey and beeswax. It 
is estimated that the industry could 
produce 80,000 tons of pollen per 
year if a market were available. A 
great variation was found in _ the 
different samples examined. In food 
material pollen is reported to com- 
pare favorably in crude protein with 
alfalfa-leaf meal, cocoanut meal, 
fiaxseed and navy beans; in ether 
extract with corn and soybean meal, 
and in ash with grain and seeds. 








Todd and 


source of 
special 

















q BOLLING, ALA. 


NOTICE 


We cannot accept any more orders 
for queens this season. Thanks for 
your patronage, keep us in mind for '43. 


BOLLING BEE CO. 








QUEENS 


Having purchased David Running 
Apiaries of Alabama, we can now sup- 
ply a limited number of queens from 
that stock in addition to our regular im- 
ported stock strain. Queen, either strain 
60c each. For quantity prices write. 


ROSSMAN & LONG 


Box 133 Moultrie, Georgia 














CONSIGNMENTS 
WANTED 


Comb and strained 
honey. We pay high- 
est market prices. 

Please write for 
tags and quotations. 


106 S. Water Market 














The BEST PACKAGE 


to be had. About 75% baby bees, 

25% teachers. 

A good Italian queen raised right. 
We try to make you money. 


The VICTOR APIARIES, Shepherd, Texas 
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q FLORALA, ALA. ° 


QUEENS FOR REQUEENING 


Quality and Service of the Best 
1 to 24, 50c; 25 to 49, 45c; 50 to 100, 
40c. Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


N. FOREHAND 





— 
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UNITED STATES 
WAR 


BONDS 
STAMPS 
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PIGEONS 


f you are interested in Pigeons, you oone 
the AMERICAN PIGE: ON JOURNAL, 
informational instructive 52 page eteae tt 
magazine, Sample | 5c; 12 months, $1.50 
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AMERICAN PIGEON JOURNAL 
ept. B /arrenton, Mo. 
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BEEKEEPING IN THE BLITZ 


By BLUNDELL PYE 


EEPING bees for profit at any 

time presents its full quota of 
problems—mathematical, geometrical 
and, often, monumental. But bee- 
keeping in the blitz has acquired a 
whole set of new puzzles which add 
up to give a lot of us British beemen 
bees in our bonnets. And I thought 
maybe some of our American bee- 
keeping friends might be interested 
to know how we are getting along 
over here. 

Perhaps the most serious of our 
wartime troubles is the deterioration 
of Italian stock. Pure Italian bees 
are becoming almost impossible to 
obtain. A while back I wrote to a 
number of breeders trying to get 
some pure Italian queens, but they 
all replied that their stock had been 
so spoiled by black blood that 
they could no longer guarantee pure 
matings. 

This is a bad state of affairs in war- 
time when we need big honey crops, 
such crops as can only be gathered 
by the best Italian stocks. 

I suppose we must blame our queen 
raisers for depending on importations 
from Italy to keep their stock pure 
instead of having properly isolated 
apiaries to ensure getting pure Italian 
stock as, I am told, you are doing in 
the States. Anyway, now that Italy 
is cut off, many good Italian stocks 
are “going black” over here. 

In the end I managed to get a 
couple of Italian queens (not guar- 
anteed) but by the look of their pro- 
geny they are a long way from pure. 
Now I am toying with the idea of 
trying to get queens from the United 
States, but there I am up against 
another problem—wartime transport. 

And so it is with beekeeping in the 
blitz. Every new decision you make 
brings you up against another patch 
of rough going and your had-thought 
ideas mostly wreck themselves — in 
some unsuspected bomb crater. 

I have lately been doing some 
enthusiastic adding up for next 
spring, with chief hopes revolving 
round increase, I argue it this way. 
We have just come through a _ bad 
honey season with a late spring (or 
practically no spring at all) so, by 
the law of averages, we might ex- 
pect a good spring and a good honey 
season to follow. Right. That’s what 
I want. Increase! And if the luck 
holds I’ll catch some honey on the 
fall flow. 

Whoa! Not so fast. Increasing in 
sprmg means forced breeding and 
forcing means hard feeding. Increas- 
ing also calls for more hives and 
hives are fast disappearing from the 





market. Thus I have a double problem. 
Sugar and timber are both heavily 
rationed. Still, life wouldn’t be 
worth a cuss if all you had to do was 
hold out your hand and catch the 
ripe fruit. 

So I’ve had to fight for my timber. 
But in the end I secure a license from 
the Ministry of Supply and now I’ve 
got the timber. It’s not ideal. It is 
English grown sequoia, or redwood, 
and the boards are under half an inch 
thick. No, not exactly ideal timber 
for hives in which bees are going to 
spend the winter outside. But it’s 
got to do, so I reckon I'll have to 
breed tough bees. 

The sugar problem is even more 
sticky. We have just had our ration 
of 10 pound per colony. I was hoping 
to save some of that over but the 
has been so bald that I have 
to give it all to the bees right away. 
We look to get another 10 pounds 
per colony in the spring, but unless 
the honey starts to come in fast 
pretty early, most of that will go the 
same way, leaving little for extra 
feeding to forced breeding hives. 

I like to feed both candy and syrup 
for brood forcing, but—well, maybe 
I'll find a way out of that jam when 
spring comes. 

Supplies, of course, are a problem 
all around. You can’t buy an ex- 
tractor, you can’t buy feeders and 
you can’t buy a lot of other things, 
including bees, unless you are a jump 
ahead of the other fellow. 

But this shortage is not all due to 
wartime restrictions. Most of it to 
date is caused by increased demand 
because thousands of people have 
turned beekeepers as a means of get- 
ting extra sweets. Some who ob- 
tained hives early in the year could 
not obtain anything to put in them. 

I was in a store buying a few 
sundry bee supplies last spring when 
a Woman came in and fairly pounced 
on me to know if I had a swarm to 
sell. It appeared she had two hives. 
nice new ones, but never a bee. I 
told the lady I was also in the market 
for any stray swarms. 

Still, it is not all bad, I suppose. 
With honey retailing at about 66 
cents a pound it ought to be a honey 
producer’s paradise, even with apiary 
supplies at sky-rocket prices. The 
fly in that ointment is that this 
vear finds most producers with not 
enough surplus to take advantage of 
the price. 

And yet hope springs eternal in the 
beekeeper’s breast, so we over here 
look ahead and see ourselves no 
longer buying sugar at 12 cents 


season 











, 
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a pound, but pipe-lining honey out at 
66 cents, or maybe 96 cents by then. 
Well, it’s a great hope—in a country 
where the weather never does what 
you want it to do. 





England 
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THESE BEES ARE 
REALLY A NUISANCE 


Employees at the Oliver, B. C. 
plant of Canadian Canners, Western, 
Ltd. were driven out recently by 
swarms of bees that invaded the can- 
nery. Eventually a night shift had 
to be adopted and daylight operations 
abandoned. 


Bees are still about but are less 
active because of cooler weather, and 
when they become bothersome in the 
cannery steam is turned on to drive 
them out and then all ventilators, 
doors and windows are closed. 


One morning the bees swarmed into 
the cannery in such great numbers 
that about 50 girls refused to return 
to work in the afternoon. Some of 
the girls were stung nine and ten 
times as thousands of bees swarmed 
around the ripe peaches which are 
now being processed. 

The plant shut down that afternoon 
but work was resumed at night after 
all the bees had returned to their 
hives. 

It is estimated there are about 100 
hives of honeybees within a radius 
of three miles of the cannery. Nectar 
and pollen are becoming scarce in 
field and orchard, and when the bees 
got a taste of the syrup at the can- 
nery they returned in increasingly 
large numbers to harvest this new 
source of sweets. 

F. H. Fullerton, 
Vancouver, B. C. 


+ 


TOKIO BOUND 


So it read on the front of an old 
steam roller, man size, in Aurora, 
Missouri on the square, the donation 
of a local service club to the scrap 
drive. That’s where much of the scrap 
is going. Beekeepers should be a keen 
source of metal scrap and now is the 
best time in the world to get it all to- 
gether and on its way. 


+ 
OREGON BEE MEETING 
The Oregon State Beekeepers 


Association will meet in the Public 
Service Building in Portland on 
December 4 and 5. Program will be 
arnounced later. 
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When You Want 
QUALITY at LOW COST 
Look For This Sign 


a 


WAX 


We will buy your wax or work 
it into comb foundation or accept 


it in trade. Write for circular and 


prices. 


The Walter T. Kelley Co. 


Paducah, Ky. Just Across the River from Illinois 


Trade Mk. Reg. 
U.S. Pat. Off. 





Selected 3-Banded Italian QUEENS 
50c net. THE PUETT CO., Hahira, Ga. 


BEESWAX ROBINSON WAGNER CO. nc. 


at FINE ITALIAN STOCK eo 


Noted for honey gathering, hardiness, non-swarming and gentleness. Write for prices 


E. J. BORDELON APIARIES Box 33, Moreauville, Louisiana 
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Save Time! Save Worry! 


DADANT’S 


CRIMP-WIRED 


FOUNDATION 


Can be nailed into Lewis Slotted Bottombar Frames : 
in a jiffy. And such wonderful combs 
you'll be proud of ’em 


Sold by dealers in Lewis Beeware and 
Dadant Foundation 
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We Ship No Bees or Queens After June First 


For the remainder of the season, That we may have better post office service we 





are changing our address from Brooklyn, to Castleberry, Alabama. 


CAUCASIAN APIARIES : Castleberry, Ala. 


Home of genuine mountain gray Caucasian bees 

















S 





BETTER BRED QUEENS 3-BANDED ITALIANS 


Be prepared for 1943, by booking your orders early and buying our 
improved stock of bees. 


CALVERT APIARIES CALVERT, ALABAMA 
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HONEY CONTAINERS 


The War Production Board Order M-81 permits the use of tin pails 
for the packaging of honey provided that the producer or packer does 
not package a greater percentage of his honey in tin containers than he 


did in 1941. 


TIN CAN PRICES 


Cartons of 50 


5 lb. cans (no ears or bails) _$3.15 
10 Ib. pails ise Secietaeaineeerse . 228 
60 Ib. cans in single carton, each .45 
60 Ib. cans, 16 in carton ______ 5.50 
60 Ib. cans bare (no cartons) each ___-__-___ __ ——— 





Bare 60 lb. cans (no cartons) shipped by truck or rail at customer’s risk 
only and subject to 20% freight rate penalty. 


GLASS JAR PRICES 


8 oz. Case of 24 $ .67 
16 oz. Case of 24 -75 
32 oz. Case of 12 -50 
48 oz. Case of 12 _ 55 

5 lb. (no bails) Case of 6 -42 
10 lb. (with bails) Case of 4 _ 

2% Ib. (with bails) Case of 12 .58 














se rer rrr rrr rrr er 


QUANTITY CASH WITH ORDER DISCOUNTS 


——— 


Special quantity discounts apply on orders for glass jars and plain tin pails and 
cans. If you are in a position to order in quantities the following discounts apply. 
F. O. B. Hamilton, Illinois. 

$ 50.00 worth or more, 5 per cent discount. 
$100.00 worth or more, 10 per cent discount. 





Se ee ae 








Reshipping Cartons, Honey Signs, Sample Bottles, Mailing Cases 





* 
JUST DROP A CARD TO 


DADANT & SONS : Hamilton, Illinois 
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CROP AND MARKET REPORT 


Compiled by M. G. DADANT 


For our November Crop and Market Page, we asked 
reporters to answer the following questions: 
1. Total final crop compared to 1941. 
2. How are bees going into Fall? 
3. Much feeding for winter necessary? 
4. Suggest your prices on honey f. o. b. honey 
house 5-pound ; 10-pounds 
60-pounds ; Carlot 


Crop Compared to 1941 


In only three sections of the country do we find the 
crop comparing favorably with the 1941 yield. The New 
England states are undoubtedly better than a year ago 
although in Connecticut and Massachusetts there may 
be some inferior honey through honeydew. However, 
the crop in those sections will run from 125 to 150 per 
cent of 1941. Florida apparently is above the last year’s 
crop and there is some possibility that the northern 
sections of Michigan are about equal to last year. Simi- 
larly with North Dakota. Central and western Nebraska 
and Kansas, and the inter-mountain territories are all 
apparently better than last year. In fact, the inter- 
mountain territories are the bright spots in the pos- 
sibilities for good white honey this year as most of the 
sweet clover producing areas had slow flows and much 
light amber to amber honey. 

The poorer sections are southern Texas and the 
Central West including the states of Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Iowa and Missouri, and extending into Arkansas 
and southern Michigan and southern Wisconsin. In 
these territories, the yield will not run over an average 
of 35 per cent and in many instances much less than that, 
some reporters having only an average of 5 per cent of 
last year. 

Condition of Bees 

In practically all instances, bees are going into winter 
quarters strong in young bees, but with considerable feed- 
ing needing to be done. This is particularly true in those 
sections where the fall flow started satisfactorily, but 
failed to materialize. As a consequence, the bees bred 
heavily and did not fill their brood chambers again with 
honey. There has perhaps been a little tendency to take 
off honey too closely, but in most instances, beekeepers 
are satisfied and leave ample for the coming spring even 
at the high price of honey now rather than run the risk 
of being short of sugar. 

We get reports in New Mexico of bad effects from 
cotton spraying and also some similar reports in Cali- 
fornia. California bees have struck dry weather with 
little yield in the fall season and, therefore, the condition 
is not above 80 per cent of normal. 


Condition of Honey Plants 

The 1943 prospects look extremely good if we look at 
it from the standpoint of honey plants. Throughout the 
entire Dutch white clover area the little Dutch white 
clover plants have grown luxuriantly owing to ample 
rains although the late fall rains have not been very 
heavy. However, drought is not sufficient te hinder 
plants going into winter in very satisfactory condition 
and in ample quantity. Even sweet clover regions re 
port sufficient amount of clover plants and the plantings 
not badly reduced through a change in farm practices 
Some sections of the intermountain territory report dry 
conditions with the possibility of lack of plants for 
next year and this also is reported in California areas 
particularly southern California. 


Honey Selling 

Almost unanimously, honey is selling in a rapid fashion 
Particularly is this true in a retail way. Many reporters 
and other beekeepers are holding up their honey owing 
to the fact that there has been no change in the regu 
lations concerning maintaining the March, 1942 prices 
This means that there is also quite a large variation in 
honey prices as reported. 


Honey Prices 


In most instances throughout the eastern areas, we find 
5 pound pails of honey retailing at $1.00 with a low of 
85 cents and a Ligh of $1.25. As we go into the Atlantic 
seaboard further south, the prices are somewhat reduced 
to a range of 60 to 85 cents. Throughout the Central 
Western areas, prices range usually on 5 pound pails from 
80 cents to 90 cents. Throughout the intermountain 
territories and the plains states, the range is from 65 to 
80 cents and in California again we find prices up 
corresponding about with the Central Western price of 
85 cents to $1.60. 

Ten pound pails have considerable variation similarly 
There is a tendency to hold up the price also on single 
five gallon cans of honey, the range throughout the 
country running from $7.20 to $9.00. 

In carload lots, the lowest price we have seen quoted 
anywhere is a price of about 8 to 10 cents for southern 
honeys, whereas in the northern areas white honey is not 
selling in any instances at less than 10 cents and a high 
peak of 13 cents, with the usual price being about 12 
cents f. 0. b. shipper’s point. Some packers 
offering to return cans at this price. 

It is not difficult to get the price particularly on white 
honey as white honey seems to be a scarce article this 
year. The intermountain territories are extremely well 
situated in this regard and should have no difficulty in dis- 
posing of their white honeys at satisfactory prices as sug 
gested above. 


are even 





WANTED--Extracted Honey y.:):e. 
Send samples and delivered prices to 
JEWETT & SHERMAN COMPANY 
Cleveland, Kansas City and Brooklyn 











Cars and less than cars 


HONEY WANTE 


C. W. AEPPLER CO., Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 


EXTRACTED HONEY Bought and Sold 


Iverson Honey Company 
201 North Wells St., Chicago 
Reference: First National Bank of Chicago 


Mall Sampies 
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BEES AND QUEENS 





THREE BANDED Italian Bees and Queen 

for spring delivery. Let us give you ou: 
prices. Alamance Bee Company, Geo. EF. Curti 
Mer., Graham, N. C 





CARNIOLAN, CAUCASIAN Bees and Queens. 
1943 prices on request. Tillery Brothers, 
Greenville, Alabama. 





PACKAGES BEES AND QUEENS—Pure Ital- 

ian. Prompt shipment, low prices and 
honest dealings, CRENSHAW COUNTY API- 
ARIES, RUTLEDGE, ALA. 





HONEY FOR SALE 








HONEY FOR SALE—We buy and sell all 

kinds, carloads and less, The John G. 
Paton ere, Inc. 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 





HONEY FOR SALE—We buy and sell all 

kinds, any quantity. H. & S. Honey and 
Wax Company, Inc., 265-267 Greenwich St., 
New York. 





WE BUY and sell any quantity, all varieties. 
B-Z-B Honey Company, Alhambra, Cali- 
fornia. 


HONEY PACKERS—Write us for prices on 

carload lots of California and Western 
Honey. We stock all varieties, HAMILTON 
& COMPANY, 1360 Produce Street, Los 
Angeles, California. 








COMB HONEY for sale. Clover, besoweed. 
buckwheat, all grades. Axel Holst, Route 
1, Lyons, Michigan, 


COMPLETE LINE comb and bottled honey. 

Pure clover. Also packed in 5's and 60's. 
Central Ohio Apiaries, Inc., Millersport, 
Ohio. 








FANCY WHITE CLOVER COMB honey, 75 
case; No, 1 $4.50. In window front cartons 
Good used 60's, 35c case. Extracted honey 
and bench metal working lathe wanted. Bizzy 
Bee Ranch, No. Abington, Massachusetts. 


COMB HONEY--Fancy white $5; No. 1 clover, 
fancy buckwheat or amber $4.50; No. | 
> 


buckwheat or amber $3.75; No. 2, 11 oz., $3 
C, B. Howard, Geneve, ie 2. 

















HONEY AND BEESWAX - WANTED 


PLEASE NOTE. While we use every pre- 
caution to list only reliable buyers in thi 
department, we advise readers to sell honey 
for cash or C. O. D. unless they have 
thoroughly investigated the buyer as_ re- 
apennaie on open account. 











WANTED— Clover extracted honey. Quote 

price and state grade and whether new o1 
used containers, Ellsworth Meineke, Arling- 
ton Heights, Illinois. 





WANTED: Cars and less than cars of ex- 

tracted, comb and chunk honey. Spot cash 
paid for all grades. Submit price and sample. 
Will call for it by truck if in 300 miles of 
Kansas City. Can furnish or return con- 
tainers. Frank King & Son, 6214 St. John 
Ave., Kansas City, Missouri. 


EXTRACTED honey wanted. Send sample 
and price wanted f. o. b. Bloomington, 
Illinois. Ed Heldt, Bloomington, Lilinois. 








WANTED—wWhite or amber extracted honey. 

Carload or less, with or without exchanging 
cans. Cash waiting. Send sample and best 
price to: Honeymoon Products Co., 39 E. 
Henry St., River Rouge, Michigan. 
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Copy for this department must 
reach us not later than the fifteenth 
of each month preceding date of issue. 
If intended for classified department, 
it should be so stated when advertise- 
ment is sent. 

Rates of advertising in this classi- 
fied department are seven cents per 
word, including name and address. 
Minimum ad, ten words. 

As a measure of precaution to our 
readers we require reference of all 
new advertisers. To save time, please 
send the name of your bank and other 
reference with your copy. 

Advertisers offering used equip- 
ment or bees on combs must guaran- 
tee them free from disease or state 
exact condition, or furnish certificate 
of inspection from authorized _in- 
spectors, Conditions should be stated 
to insure that buyer is fully informed. 
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CASH FOR YOUR WAX the day received. 
Write for quotations and shipping tags. 
Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Kentucky. 





HONEY WANTED—tTruck or carload lots 

delivered to Sioux City, Iowa. Write us 
at Wendell and submit sample. R. D. 
BRADSHAW & SONS, WENDELL, IDAHO. 





WANTED--Honey and Beeswax. Mail cai 
state quantity and price. Bryant & Cook- 
inham, Los Angeles, Calif. 





WANTED—Large quantities of chunk honey 
in shallow frames; also section honey. 
Central Ohio Apiaries, Inc., Millersport, Ohio. 





ALL GRADES extracted honey wanted. Bee 

supplies and honey containers for sale. 
Prairie View Honey Co., 12243 12th Street, 
Detroit, Michigan. 





WANTED—ORANGE BLOSSOM HONEY, 

also white clover. Extracted, comb and 
chunk, any amount. Lose Bros., 206 E. 
Jefferson, Louisville, Kentucky. 


WANTED TO BUY FOR CASH—White and 

light amber honey. Truck load or carload. 
Advise price, with sample. Roscoe F. Wixson, 
Dundee, N. Y. 








FOR SALE 





100—10 frame colonies, equipment good, 
no disease. o reasonable offer refused. 
Ernest Sires, Stanfield, Oregon. 





10 colonies bees in 10 frame standard hive 
with food chamber. 100—10 frame super 
9 frame each drawn combs. Several hundred 
closed section holders for 4x5 sections, good 
condition, A. L, Kildow, Putman, Illinois. 





FOR SALE—500 colonies bees in heart of 

Michigan clover land. All in modern food 
chamber hives with excluders and 2000 
supers. Also 10 acres with modern house 
and honey extracting and processing plant 
1941 model 1 ton truck and 1 ton trailer, al! 
tired same. Owner, operator selling to ac- 
cept position. For detailed information write 
Box No. 134, American Bee Journal. 








WANTED 


WANTED—To trade used shipping cages 
complete with feeder cans for package bees 
Stewart Apiaries, Fairfax, Missouri. 





EXTRACTOR, any size, in good condition 
Peter Veenker, George, lowa. 





COLEMAN 457-G handy used gas plant. S. 
Peterson, Montgomery, Minnesota, care 
Ed Clarkin, Rt. 2 
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POSITIONS AND HELP WANTED 


WANTED—FExperienced man above draft age 

to manage apiary of 1000 stands in middle 
west. Living quarters for married man. Box 
CL, care American Bee Journal. 











APIARIST, experienced South in honey, pack 

age and queen production, wants work 
South winter and spring and would go North 
for summer and fall. Over draft age, steady 
and willing worker. Write now to “B.K.’ 
care American Bee Journal. 





WANTED—Experienced man in Queen, Pack- 

age and Honey Production. Steady work 
all year. Give full particulars when replying. 
Al Winn, Rt. 1, Box 729A, Petaluma, Calif. 








SUPPLIES 





YOUR WAX WORKED into quality medium 
brood foundation for 16 cents pound; 100 
pounds $12.00. Fred Peterson, Alden, Iowa 








WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. Quality bee 

supplies at factory store prices, Prompt 
shipment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The 
Hubbard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Bee 
Supplies, Onsted, Michigan. 





THE ONLY COMPLETE LINE of wax 

rendering equipment ever offered—the 
“Perfection” line. A size and type suitable 
for every commercial beekeeper. Write for 
descriptive circular. Robinson’s Wax Works, 
Mayville, N. Y. 





COMB FOUNDATION at’ money-saving 

prices, Plain, wired, and thin section. Wax 
worked at lowest rate. Combs and cappings 
aes. Robinson’s Wax Works, Mayville, 





DIFFERENT, that’s all. Written and pub- 
lished for the instruction of beekeepers. 
52 pages of breezy entertaining beekeeping 
comment each month. One year, $1.00; two 
year, $1.50. Sample, 8c stamp. 
Beekeepers Item, San Antonio, Texas. 





LARGB CASH SAVINGS can be made by 

letting us work your wax into either wired 
or plain foundation, Large independent factory 
manufacturing a complete line of bee sup- 
plies including extractors, etc. Selling direct 
saves you the agents profit. Quick shipment 
from large stock. Large free catalogue 
explains everything. Walter T. Kelley Co., 
Paducah, Kentucky. 





PORTER BEE ESCAPES are fast, reliable, 
labor savers. R & E. C. Porter, Lewis- 
town, Illinois. 





__ MISCELLANEOUS 


A WESTERN BEE PAPER, edited and pub- 
lished for Western Beekeepers. One dollar 
a year or with the American Bee Journal 
one year for $1.75. Western Honey Bee, 
3905 Lemon Street, Riverside, California. 











SUBSCRIBE for Honey Cookery News—bi- 
monthly 35c, 3414 So. Western Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. 





SOMETHING TO SELL—trade, exchange? 

Do you want help, want honey or what 
have you? Use the classified columns of 
the American Bee Journal. They are potent 
in pulling power. For only seven cents a 
word your message will go before thousands 
of America’s progressive beekeepers. Send 
in your copy today. If new in our columns, 
give us a reference. 


OLD BEE BOOKS. We offer a service in 
furnishing old, out of print bee books to 
those interested. Write today for our com- 
plete list and prices. Make your bee library 
a complete working and historical library. 
American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 
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TRUE WORDS 


By CANNING WILLIAMS 


HOSE were true words printed ina 


past issue of American Bee Journal 
“There is something about beekeeping 
that attracts a number of 
persons who are tempermentally unfit 
for the calling—or the hobby, I 
would add. 

I have not had 


large 


much to do with 
persons who looked to beekeeping for 
“quick and easy money” (the English 
climate is not suitable for 
apiculture), 


large- 
during the 
many years I have been an apiarist I 
have supplied 
ginners with 


scale but 
dozen _ be- 
that 
who 
have the temperament and, may I 
say, the necessary intelligence for 
successful beekeepers, I was always 


about a 


bees.. Knowing 


there are comparatively few 


careful to point out the difficulties 
and disappointments attending the 
pursuit. In one or two cases the 


would-be apiculturist abandoned the 
idea, but the others decided to stick 
to it. Out of the twelve I can think 
of only three who made a success of 
the venture, and two of them were 
ladies: Here are two typical failures: 

Mr, A. wanted to keep bees because 
he and his family were fond of honey 
and it was too expensive to buy. I 
supplied him with a swarm, some 
combs, and a second-hand hive, and 
the last thing I said to him was: 
“Don’t forget to feed them for a few 
days if the weather should be cold 
or wet.” And I told him how to do 
it. The next two days were in- 
clement, so (knowing my man) I sent 
him a postcard: “I hope you haven’t 
forgotten to feed the bees.”” On the 
fourth day he came to me with a 
long face and a melancholy tale. 
The bees had decamped! I asked him 
if he had fed them. He admitted 
with a self-accusing blush that he had 
not as he had been busy and was 
hopeful that the weather would im- 
prove. A week or two later I sup- 
plied him with another swarm, and 
all went well until the end of 
August when it became necessary to 
give the bees a large quantity of 
syrup for their winter needs. I ex- 
plained that, to prevent robbing, the 
feeders should be filled in the eve- 
ning. He followed my instructions— 
for a day or two; and then, having 
an evening engagement, he charged 
the feeders in the early afternoon, 
and in doing so slopped syrup about 
the hive. Robbing, in his absence, 
ensued, and it was renewed the 
following morning with the result 
that the colony, after a sanguinary 
fight, joined forces with the besiegers 
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and he lost the lot. That was the 
ignominious end of his beekeeping 
career. He decided that it would be 
much cheaper and far less trouble- 
some to buy what honey he required. 


Mr. B. had been reading an article 
in a popular newspaper that bee- 
keeping was a delightful and profit- 
able hobby, and, as he owned a bit 
of land near his home, he decided to 
stand a hive upon it. The land was 
unfenced and adjoined a public road. 
I said it was a most unsuitable 
position as mischievous boys would 
probably amuse themselves by pelting 
the hive with stones, and that there 
was a distinct possibility that it and 
its contents would be stolen. How- 
ever, he had made up his mind to 
have bees and nothing I could say 
would deter him. So I supplied him 
with a swarm. A week later I called 
on him and found him in bed. He 
had been stung on the ankle and his 
foot and leg were so swollen and 
painful that he had sent for the 
doctor. The next time he examined 
his bees he made himself, with 
gloves, veil, and leggings, invulner- 
able. After a time he discarded the 
gloves—and got a sting on the right 
hand which kept him from the office 
for a week. The bees did well and at 
the end of July two shallow supers 
were full of honey, so he borrowed, 
but did not use, my _ extractor. 
Tragedy came in the night, for, on 
going to the hive next day to remove 
the supers, he found that some un- 


lawful person had forestalled him! 
that was too much for his enthu- 
siasm. 


In order to succeed, it is desirable 


that the beekeeper’ should start 
when young and that he should 
possess certain qualifications which 


are not often found in combination. 
He should’ be painstaking, ob- 
servant, methodical, quick-handed, 
light-fingered and gentle, and per- 
severing in the face of loss and dis- 
appointment; and if he has the 
ability to make hives and _ other 
appliances it will save him many a 
shilling, These things cost in this 
country, as no doubt they do in 
America, about three times as much 
as they did in pre-war days, so that 
the monetary loss, if beekeeping 
should be abandoned, is not small 
On the other hand, to one of the right 
temperament and characteristics, bee 
keeping is undoubtedly a delightful 
and health-giving hobby, and, given 
a good district and good weather, a 
profitable one as well 


England 
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_ The Bee Smoker has been the most 
important tool in the outstanding de- 
velopment of American Beekeeping. 
It has made large quantity, commercial 
honey production possible. Little can 
be accomplished, without the Bee 
Smoker. 


In this time of scarcity and re- 
stricted supply of materials, conserve 
such items as Smokers, Extractors 
and other items made of metal. Thus 
spread their use over time and place 


A. G. WOODMAN Co. 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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TheBEEKEEPERS ITEM 


The Southern beekeep- W ith the American Bee 
ers, own magazine, but Journal makes a com 
read by studious honey bination that covers the 
producers everywhere beekeeping field, 


Send $1.50 and get Both Magazines for a year 
BEEKEEPERS ITEM, San Antonio, Texas 
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ST. ROMAIN’S HONEY GIRL ITALIANS 


HARDY, GOOD HONEY PRODUCERS, GENTLE 
2-Lbs, bees with young queen__$2.50 
Untested (young) queens, 1 to 8, 
75c each; 4 to 9, 65c each; 10 or more 
60c each, 


; ST. ROMAIN’S HONEY GIRL APIARIES 
| MOREAUVILLE, LOUISIANA 
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Canadian Bee Journal 


Canadian beekeepers too have wartime 
problems If you are interested in bee 
activities “North of the Border,” send us 


your subscription NOW. We will see that 
you receive each monthly copy regularly. 
Each issue contains timely articles of value 
to beekeepers everywhere, and News and 
Views from Coast to Coast. 
Subscription price, $1.25 per year in 


CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL 
OSHAWA, ONTARIO 
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1 NO MORE QUEENS Until Aprij 
1943—Keep us in mind. 


| 
| CITRONELLE BEE Co. | 
| CITRONELLE, ALABAMA ! 
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The GOAT WORLD 


OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE 
American Milk Goat Record Association 


Oldest and largest Milk Goat magazine 
published. Broadest circulation. Arti- 
cles by best authorities. Subscription 
rate: one year $2.00; three years 
$4.00; five years $6.00. 

Sample copy 20 cents 


Address: 


The Goat World, Vincennes, Ind. 
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Weaver Apiaries 


We Thank You for Our Very Best Year— 


We regret we had to return some of your orders. For 1943 book 
your orders early. 


: Navasota, Texas 
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For This Sign 


Trade Mk. Reg 
U. S. Pat. Off. 
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KELLEY 


aa 


—“The Bee Man” 





ou Want 
QUALITY at LOW COST 
Look 





WALTER T. KELLEY CO., Paducah, Kentucky 
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Shipment from Stock 








50 5-Lb. Tin Pails_______ _ $2.90 
50 10-Lb. Tin Pails____ _ 4.30 
16 60-Lb. Square Cans______ 5.40 
72 5-Lb. Glass Pails_ __$5.00 
144 5-Lb. Glass Pails__ 9.95 
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Are Doing 


2 Yrs. 3152 


1 YEAR, $1.00; 3 YEARS, $2.00 
(U.S. A. and Canada) 


FOREIGN 25c EXTRA FOR 
POSTAGE PER YEAR 
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SPECIAL 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE 
For 6 Months 


STARTING RIGHT WITH BEES 
96 Page Book, Illustrated 


BOTH FOR 75 CENTS 











American Bee Journal—1 Year 








| Read What Others 


The A. 1. ROOT CO., Medina, 0. 


Gleanings in Bee Culture—1 Yr. $1.60 
In U.S.A. 

















Send your cappings and old comb to MUTH for rendering into beeswax. 





THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. 


Pearl and Walnut 








Cincinnati, Ohio 





‘ 2 
| LABELS | 
| | 
) 

FOR HONEY CONTAINERS | 
4 

? We have a full line of honey labels in many at- } 
} tractive colors and designs. A label to fit any size } 
} container you may have. ? 
If you wish an attractive label send your order to 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL : Hamilton, III. 
Tie “~ 





To assure yourself of obtaining the best of supplies, read 
the ads of A-B-J —when writing to them, mention A-B-J 
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PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS } 


CAUCASIAN OR ITALIAN 


4 
, 
\ 
DAVIS BROS. } 
4 


Rt. 7, Box 3914 Sacramento, Calif. 
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THRIFTY BEES 


Combless packages and queens. 
Three-Banded Italians. 
THRIFTY bees are guaranteed to 
please. 

Ww. J. FOREHAND & SONS 
Fort Deposit, Alabama 
Breeders since 1892 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912 AND MARCH 3, 
1933. 


Of American Bee Journal, published monthly 
at Hamilton, Illinois, for October 1, 1942 


STATE OF ILLINOIS, | .. 
County of Hancock, J ° 


Before me, a notary public in and for the 
state and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared M. G. Dadant, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the business manager of the 
American Bee Journal and that the follow- 
ing ia, to the bes+ of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publi- 
cation for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 
1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit: 


1. That the name and addresses of the 
publishers, editors, and business managers 
are: 

Publishers: American Bee Journal, Ham- 
ilton, Ill. 


Editors: G. H. Cale, Hamilton, Ill., Frank 
Pellett, Hamilton, Ill., M. G. Dadant, Ham- 
ilton, Il. 

Business Managers: M. G. Dadant, Ham- 
ilton, Ill., J. C. Dadant, Hamilton, II). 

2. That the owners are: 

H. C. Dadant, Hamilton, III. 

J. C. Dadant, Hamilton, III. 

Vv. M. Dadant, Hamilton, III. 

M. G. Dadant, Hamilton, III. 

C. S. Dadant, Hamilton, III. 

R. A. Grout, Hamilton, III. 

L. C. Dadant, Hamilton, II). 

R. H. Dadant, Hamilton, II). 

Louisa G. Saugier, Hamilton, II). 


8. That the known bondholders, mortga- 
gees and other security holders owning or 
holding one per cent or more of the tota! 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other se- 
curities are: None. 


_4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain vot only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustees or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing affi- 
ant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to be- 
lieve that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or in- 
direct in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 


. (Signed) M. G. DADANT, 
Business Manager American Bee Journal 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
10th day of September, 1942. 


MINNIE S. KING, Notary Public. 
My commission expires Nov. 18 1945. 
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JENSEN’S QUEENS 


Should head every colony not already having 
a good queen. Time now is short, and next 
spring may be too late to save those under 
par colonies, Beginning Nov. lst the price 
advances to 75c each; irrespective of quan- 
tity. Through Oct. prices: 1-25, 65c; 26-100 
60c; 101-500, 55c; 500 up, 50c each. 


Jensen’s Apiaries, Macon, Miss. 


FOR SALE— 


BRIGHT YELLOW AND THREE 
BAND QUEENS 


GRAYDON BROS. 


RT, 2 GREENVILLE, ALA. 
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° 
YOU’LL MEET the other leaders in 
your field when you read the magazine 


that is devoted exclusively to your inter- 
est. Rush your subscription today. 


Per Year 

$1.00 American Bee Journal 
.20 Poultry Keeper 

2.00 New Agriculture (Sugar Beets) 
<4 


.50 Pacific Poultryman 
.00 New Hampshire Breeder, 3 years 
.00 Cackle & Crow, The Poultrypaper 
-.00 American Rabbit Journal 
.00 American Fur Breeder 
.50 American Pigeon Journal 
Pigeon News 
.00 Hog Breeder (all breeds) 
-.00 Amer. Hampshire (Hog) 
.00 Sheep Breeder 
.00 The Sheepman 
Sou. California Rancher 
-00 American Cattle Producer 
Beekeepers Item 
.00 Gleanings in Bee Culture 
-50 National Live Stock Producer 
.50 Florida Poultryman & Stockman 
-00 Florida Cattleman & Dairyman 
-00 The Country Book, Quarterly 
Texas Livestock Journal 

.00 The Eastern Breeder (8 months) 

.00 Goat World 

.50 Fletcher’s Farming 
$1.00 Bantam Magazine 
Organic Farming 

Rush your order today. All orders are 
acknowledged by return mail, Send cash, 
check, P. O. M. O., Exp. M. O., or stamps. 


MAGAZINE MART, Dept. B). 


LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS 


Herdsman 
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BEE SUPPLIES - 


A. H. RUSCH & SON CO. 
REEDSVILLE, WISCONSIN 





Manufacturers Jobbers 
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s QUEENS From Stock 


Bred for Resistance 


Breeders 42-E-112-U.S.D.A. 
55c each 


50c each in lots of 20 or 
more 


Prepaid parcel post or express 


21 years as commercial queen breeders 
Large apiaries—Responsibility 


RED STICK APIARIES & CO. 


P. O. Belle Alliance, Louisiana 
Western Union, Donaldsonville, La. 
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THANK YOU 


1942. 


We appreciate 
1945 


Correspondencs 


your generous patronage during Early arrange- 


ments for should be considered as important during these critical 


times. solicited. 


BESSONET BEE COMPANY, Donaldsonville, La. 
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Procter & Gamble 


Just an example of how 
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Hundreds of women 
caied olen CRISCO CAKES ore LIGHTER! 
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(“Sure Mix” CRISCO wins 4 to 1 


SURE MIX CRISCO wins 4-101 vote 
m nation eide homme baking tests 


for making FLAKIER PIES! ‘fi 
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dete ate tasting ple crest, too 









Try Crisco — it's different ao *;% 
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One of the many pieces of publicity given the Institute during 1941 


Are you helping the Institute? 


We should all do our part. Contributions to the American Honey Insti- 
tute are usually figured on the basis of $1.00 per ton of honey produced. If 
you have not sent in your contribution for 1941, send it now. 


SUPPORT THE AMERICAN HONEY INSTITUTE 


Send your contributions or pledges to them at Commercial State Bank 
Building, Madison, Wisconsin 





PIWE WILL BUY YOUR “CHUNK HONEY” 
THE FRED. W. MUTH CO. 





IN THE SUPERS... 
Pearl and Walnut 





Cincinnati, Ohio 


. WRITE US TODAY. 
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THE POSTSCRIPT 


Among the new things in the honey plant garden this 
season, one of the most promising is.the heathermint, 
(Elsholtzia stauntonia), which comes from North China. 
It is a rather low growing shrub which reaches a height 
of three to five feet and blooms in September and 
October. It flowers very freely and the bees fairly 
swarm over the bloom when it is open. Since the flowers 
open late after most of the harvest is gathered, it is a 
welcome addition to the autumn flora. We anticipate 
that once it becomes well known it will prove popular 
among beemen. 

3 


Most of this year’s honey crop in southern Iowa was 
harvested in a short time in June, with nothing of im- 
portance after the 15th of July. Strong overwintered 
colonies gathered a fair crop but package bees did poorly. 
There was not time for a package to get established and 
build up a sufficient working force before the crop was 
over. This was especially true this year when most de- 
liveries were late. Only about one fourth of last year’s 
crop was secured in the average apiary. 


The twenty-two species of goldenrods in our test plots 
made a very poor showing this season. Because of fre- 
quent rains and high humidity plant diseases were more 
prevalent than usual. Goldenrods appeared to be espe- 
cially susceptible and most of them were a sorry looking 
lot. Only a few kinds offered bloom which was at all 
attractive in appearance and the bees ignored them all 
completely. 

+ 


We have planted eighteen species of milk vetch in the 
honey plant garden in the hope of finding some that might 
be useful for cultivation while providing bee pasture. 
While some are reported as yielding honey elsewhere 
none are promising in this respect with us and only one 
is really interesting for any purpose thus far discovered. 
One must expect to sift out a very few from many things 
tried. In the words of holy writ, ‘‘many are called but 
few chosen.” 

e 


We have been trying a staple food of some Indian 
tribes which is little known to white people. In France it 
is called “Sunroot”’ and by most people here, “Jerusalem 
artichoke.” It is not an artichoke and did not come from 
Jerusalem but is the tuber of a wild sunflower which 
is native of the midwest, (Helianthus tuberosus.) 

When properly prepared it is a delicious vegetable and 
one wonders why it has been so completely ignored by the 
white race. The wild plants yield considerable honey but 
the cultivated varieties bloom so late that there is little 
chance for honey. 

+ 


We are creatures of habit as far as food is concerned 
and are very slow to adopt new items with which we 
are not familiar. There are two other native vegetables 
much used by Indians which are unknown to white 
families. They are Tipsin or Missouri bread-root, 
(Psoralea esculenta) and Ground-pea or Indian potato, 
(Apios tuberosa.) The common potato was a native of 
this hemisphere and required long effort to secure ac- 
ceptance on the part of the white race. In view of the 
fact that the few plants which we did accept from the 
red man have proved to be our most profitable crops— 
Indian corn, potatoes, beans and tobacco—it might even 
edo worth while to investigate others which they found 
useful. 
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Oceasionally a reader sends a specimen of Japanese 
knotweed with comments about the way the bees swarm 
over the blossoms. The plant is Polygonum cuspidatum 
and often called “Mexiean bamboo.’’ The coarse stems 
reaching a height of six or more feet do resemble bamboo 
but since the plant comes from Japan it is hard to under- 
stand why it should be called Mexican. 

The plant is closely related to the annual polygonum 


commonly called ‘‘Heartsease’”’ and blooms at about the 
same time in late fall. 


A flow of honeydew of unusual intensity is reported 
by A. C. Burrill, of Jefferson City, Missouri. He reports 
that on August 13 of this year the honeybees were hum- 
ming in the walnut trees as loudly as when basswood are 
in flower. Fallen twigs and leaves were sticky with 
honeydew. The walnut leaf hopper, (Oncopsis distinctus) 
appeared to be the source of the honeydew. Apparently 
enough honeydew has been stored by the bees in many 
localities this year to spell disaster in wintering. Honey- 
dew makes a poor dependence for winter stores. 


A. G. Woodman sends a clipping from the Grand 
Rapids Press with the story of the first harvest of milk- 
weeds in northern Michigan where the plant is common 
on uncultivated land. The floss has been found to be 
an excellent substitute for kapok in life preservers or 
other purposes for which kapok is used. I have had a 
very interesting visit with Dr. Boris Berkman whose re- 
search brought to light the value of the floss. He antic- 
ipates that soon all parts of the plant will be utilized 
to such an extent as to make it a profitable farm crop. 
Rubber can be extracted from the leaves, fiber from the 
stalk and oil from the seed. 


Cloth made from milkweed floss, Berkman reports as 
moth proof and six times lighter than wool while having 
greater insulating value. Most soybean products can be 
duplicated from the seeds of milkweed which are richer 
in oil than the soybean. Once facilities are available for 
fully utilizing milkweeds we can anticipate that it will be 
grown in acreage sufficient to insure splendid bee pasture. 
The clipping which Woodman sends estimates that twelve 
million pounds of dry milkweed pods will be delivered to 
the Berkman plant at Petoskey this season. 


From India comes a report of a yield of 77 pounds of 
honey from a colony of Apis Indica with an average of 
more than 27 pounds from 38 colonies. This is thought 
to be a record for this species of honeybee. This yield 
was obtained at the Goverment Bee Farm at Katrain, 
Punjab. Sardar: Singh who is in charge at this station 
paid a visit to this country a few years ago. He is a most 
charming gentleman and made many friends in this 
country. 


As near as one can judge from reports from many 
countries, the highest average yields of honey are secured 
in the sweet clover region of the United States and 
Canada. It would be interesting to know what the high- 
est yield for a single colony of bees might be. Several 
very high yields have been reported from Canada. The 
combination of expert management, heavy producing 
bees and abundant pasture sometimes brings surprising 
returns. 

S 


Letters coming to me indicate that some beekeepers’ 
organizations are preparing to plant trees which provide 
bee pasture. Planting linden or basswood, persimmon, 
honey locust or maple should bring good returns to the 
beekeeper. An organization can buy at wholesale and 
distribute to the members as many as they can use. The 
Boyd Nursery at McMinnville, Tennessee, sells linden, 
also called basswood, at $3.75 per 100 for twelve to 
eighteen inch seaglings. A live organization can sell a 
lot of such trees if they really make an effort. Most any 
farmer will buy trees at a dime apiece. 


My son, Kent, is on the air on Thursday morning at 
six-fifteen over station KXEL, 1540 on the radio dial, for 
the Soybean Digest. It seems that the soybean is a plant 
with a thousand uses and that it is goed for most any 
thing except as a source of honey. So far it has proved 
to be a poor honey plant. 

FRANK C. PELLETT. 
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RO OT Service from 
CHICAGO 


~ CONTAINERS © 


We have large stocks and all packages offered 
elsewhere. 


GLASS PACKAGES 

TIN PACKAGES 

CARTONS AND WRAPPERS 
SHIPPING CASES 





Write for our present ‘listing. 


We are always in the market for Beeswax and 
Honey. Tell us how much you have. We pay highest 
prices. 


A. |. Root Co. of Chicago 
224 West Huron Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Years’ Experience 








We are manufacturers of beekeepers’ 
supplies and can promptly furnish every- 
thing a beekeeper needs; SECTIONS, 
HIVES, SHIPPING CASES, etc. 


The manufacture of one-piece sections 
is one of the specialties upon which we 
pride ourselves. We use only the choicest 
SECOND GROWTH basswood in the 
manufacture of sections, and all are 
perfect in finish and workmanship. 


WRITE FOR OUR BEE SUPPLY 
CATALOG AND COMPARE 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO. 


MARSHFIELD, WISCONSIN 


Established 1896 
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Bind Your Journals 
Use Them Year After Year 


From year to year you are receiving much valuable material. If 
you keep it in good order so that it may be easily referred to, it will 
be of great service. 

Our new binder looks like a book. IT LIES FLAT. It is bound 
in green cloth, stamped in gold a handsome addition to any library. 
With simple hooked wires you are enabled to snap twelve copies of 
American Bee Journal in the binder one at atime as they come to 
you. 


We guarantee to refund your money if you are not satisfied. The 
price, postpaid, is $1.25. 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ill. 











The heart of comb honey is foun- 
dation. The biting quality of the 
honey, that delicate center taste is 
foundation. It must literally become 
a part of the honey, so tender, a 
touch of the tongue will crumble it; 
yet be so strong that bees work it 
out quickly and easily. _Dadant’s Sur- 
plus Foundation, fragrant and pure, 
thin and sweet, blends so naturally 
with your finest comb honey, that 
your market grades are better and 
your sales are quicker. 


Dadant & Sons 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
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Extractors 
should be thor- 
oughly cleaned 
and oiled 
before storing 


Not 
For Sale 


for this year 


*‘Have extracted over 1,250,000 pounds of 
honey and it has not cost five cents for 
repairs.”"—From a large user. 


But our job is to see that you secure the greatest 
efficiency out of your present machine. 


Root Extractors are built to give a lifetime of sat- 
isfactory service. Many have been in use for 
over 50 years without one cent for repairs. 


Extractors purchased 50 years ago or less can be 
made to give added years of service. We have 
a fair stock of parts. 


Let us quote you on repair parts. 


HONEY LABELS 


ATTRACTIVE BRIGHT COLORS 
CATALOG OF 30 DESIGNS FREE 





B MAIL YOUR ORDER NOW ~<a 


THE A. |. ROOT CO. 


< MEDINA, OHIO 


Bee Supeuses 














